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TO THE” 


KING'S 


MOST 


EXCELLENT Majesrr. 


\ 


SIR, 


A Uch- as have Dedicated 
& their Writings to Princes, 

have uſually preſented 
them in Characers that rather 
ſhew'd what Excellent Princes 
might be, than what they were 3 
and fo reſembling one another, 
chat moſt of them ſeem'd flatter- 
ing Copies, and very few like 
the Originals. 


I eſteem it therefore a very 
great Happineſs to be freed from 
Flattery, by _ only Juſt to 

You, 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
You, fince of no leſs a Nature 
are Your Actions, than to make 
it almoſt impoſlible for any to 
Approach You with that Servile 
Prejudice to Themſelves and 
Princes. 


- This, $ TR, will be juſtified 
by repeating only that You Re- 
ftor'd a Nation from falling to 
be no more a People ; almoſt 
ready to become Slaves by the 
L ols of their Religion, Laws,and 
Liberties. Nor did You only Re- 
deem, but made Your Redempri- 
on perfe&,and by an unparallel'd 
Goodneſs parteg with a /arge 
_ Branth, of the ſtanding Rewenue, 
only ro Eaſe Your People from 
cheWeight and Oppreſlion of is. 
And having Reliev'd them from 
all their Wrongs, You confirm'd 
by a Law their Declared Rights, 
ſhewing fuch an Aﬀection for 

Your 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
Your People, as was, contrary to 
the Methods of our late Princes; 
who deſign'd that ' Power for 
Deſtruction , which You us'd 
for Preſervation. 


This Dedication; STK, is alſo 
proper for You, ſince the ſubject 
Matter of it was the Cauſe that 
excited You to Artempt our 
Relief, thro ſo many Threatning 
Dangers. 


The Stories ſhew how thoſe 
unhappy Princes, Edward and 
Richard Il. miſguided by Am- 
bitious Miniſters, believ'd there 
was an Intereſt ſeparated from 
their Peoples, and that Intereſt 
ſecurd only by ſuch a natur'd 
Power, as Slaves, not Subjects, 
were capable to fabeaie to. Thoſe 


f. F atal Methods and Arbitrary De- 


fe gns Were exadly Copied by 
our Two laſt unhappy Princes : 
A923 And 


The Epifth Deditatory. 
And You that Redeemed Us 
from all thoſe threatning Cala- 
mities are juſtly preſented with 
this Memorial, and with the 
Prayers of all good Men, that 
our Deliverer may be ever pre- 
ſeryd in Health, long Life and 
Proſperity in this World, and 
the perpetual Life and Felicity 
of the World to come. Amongſt 
others be pleaſed, SIR, to ac- 


cept the particular Devotion 


of, 
SIR, 


Tour Majeſty's 
Mot Faithful, 
and Obedient Subjet, 


Ro. HowakD. 


WO RALLIES 


Wat as ec REN 


THE 


PREFACE. 


: Was much ſurpriz'd to ſee an imper- 
fed Copy of this ſteal into Publick, 


far from my K nowledge or Intenti- 


on : for I was ſenſible it wanted Conſi- 
deration in point of Hiſtory. There were 
many material Things which T intended 
to have added,and others to leave out as 
unneceſſaryto mydefugy : conſidering there- 
fore that my be 

formances cou'd hardly challenge merit, 
IT thought it juf? Fo myſelf, and others, 
to ——_— that they might need the 
leaft Pardon ; and that my owning 
now the Publiſhing, of this, may rather 
be lookt upon as an effett of Neceſſity 


than Con dence. 


The Scheme of this was digeſted in 
the Tear 85, I being very much affeted 
with the Gonfideration, how the Errors 


A 4 of 


ſt and moſt correit Per- + 
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of ill Adminiſtration produc'd the ſame 
Fatal Effetts upon thoſe unhappy Prin- 
ces, Edward and Richard the Second, 
the weight of whoſe ill Condudts was 
heavy enough to fink the proſperous 
and lofty Condition their Two Glori- 
ous Predeceſſors, Edward the Firft, and 
Edward the Third, had left the King- 


dom in. 


Nor was their reſembling Ruine more 
obſervable, than the Cauſes of it* Their 
Predeceſſors apply'd all their Glories 
and Succeſſes, to give, as it were, Lu- 
ftre and Power to the Laws ; theſe Two 
Unfortunate Princes attempted only by 
mean Praftices to ſubdue them, and 
their own People : Thoſe great Princes 
Edward the Firft, and Edward the 
Third, might fix their Favours and 
Kindneſs on the People, ſince they part- 


ed with no Power to Miniſters and Fas» 


wvourites ; tis that which ever did, and 
ever will breed a diſtruſt in the People, 
enough to ſhake all Confidence in their 
Prince. And tis but natural it ſhou'd 
have ſo fatal an Operation, fince the 
true Intereſt of a King differs totally 
from theirs; hus beſt and ſecure? Fap- 


pineſs 
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pineſs is founded on the Peoples Good ; 

their Intereſt and Ambition muſt be ſup- 

ply 'd by their Oppreſſion. This is the ſel- 

* dom failing Cauſe that has made all 

® Princes unkind to their People, that in- 

EF weſt Miniſters with their Power and 

Aﬀetions ; and I am confident there 

are but few Stories that have given 

an Account of a Prince ſo reſign'd to 0- 
thers, but have likewiſe told of his : 

Misfortune invold in theirs. That 

Power and Intereſt which a King ought 

to have is not uſeful to them ; and ra- 

* ther than ſuffer him to tread in Pub- 

3 Pick Paths, they perſwade him to follow 

the miſguiding Meteor of Arbitrary 


Power. 


I alſo confider'd the Proceedings of 
the Government in the latter part of 
King Charles the Second's «Reign, and 
the ſhort Reign of King James the 

* ACVecond, and perceivd how exattly 

 » they followd the ſteps of theſe tio » 

= wnfortunate Kings, and I then expett- 
ed to ſee a Revolution reſembling 
theirs. 


When 
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When X. Charles had prepar'd things 
ready for Popery and Slavery, he ſeem'd 
no h er uſeful to thoſe that eagerl 
waited to aſſume that Power that t 
Papifts had guided him to make read 
for them ; and as his Actions were ike 
thoſe miſguided Princes, I believe, his 
Death as much reſembled theirs, and 
was equally as violent. 


There was not a particular Aftion of 
any Note of theſe two late Kings, that 
did not ſeem Copy d from hoſe FW0 Un- 
fortunate Princes ; the Intereſt of 
England proftrated to that of France ; 
the Murther ing of Great and Confidera- 
ble Men ; the violent Seizing the Rights 
and Liberties of the City of London ; 
the Quo Warranto's on Corporations, 
conſequently on the Nation ; Laws pro- 
PRrated to the King sWill, Weſtminſter- 
Hall fitted with proper Judges for that 
Defron : And as in XK. Richard the Se- 
cond s time, by Reſolving the Queries 
of the Earl of Suffolk, the Judges made 
the King the fole Fudge,not only of Law, 
but whether there ſhou'd be any Law or 
no, and the Offence againſt his Will be- 
came the only Treaſon ; ſo the apt 


Judges 
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Judges of the King's-Bench in the Caſe 
of Sir Edward Hales, reſolv'd the ſame 
though in another manner ; but in a more 


F ſeeming abſtruſe way, 'as if they endea- 
= woure 
| Firſt they declard the Laws were the 


F MHing's Laws, and in Caſe of Neceſſity 


to ſhew Modeſty in Nonſence. 


' the King was to judge of thoſe Laws ; 


and then that the King was Judge 
of the Neceſſity. And laſtly, ( as my 
Lord Coke ſays )) to bring the wort 
Oppreſſion upon us, which 1 done bythe 
Colour of Juſtice, they did not only at- 
tempt to corrupt the Law by poyfon'd 


Judges, but by packing Parliaments 
endeavour d to confirm the begun Slave- 


ry by Statute-Law. 


There was only one ſort of Miſchief, 
and the greateft, that thoſe two unfor- 
tunate Princes had no occaſion to be e- 
qual in with our two late Kings, eſpe- 
cially XK. James ; for they being then of 
the ſame Religion with the People, 
cou'd not endeavour the ſubverting of it, 
fo that K. James had a peculiar Tyran- 
ny to exceed them in. Thi threatning 
Storm upon the Souls of Men, was pro- 


vidently fore-ſeen by the Parliaments 


of 


vV 
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of Weſtminſter a»d Oxtford,who there- 
fore pre#t the Point by a Bill of Exclu- 
fron to ſecure themſelves againft a Po- 
pie Succeſſor. TI was a Member of both 
thoſe Parliaments, wherein the Debates | 
feem'd to me very clear, and almoft a- 
nanimous, and they were too well juſti- | 
fied by the: Popiſh Succeſſor, when he | 
came to the Crown ; for he made good | 
the Foundation of their Opinions and | 


' Apprehenfions ; that ſuch a one coud 


never Defend a Faith that was contra- 
ry to his, or be a Father to thoſe he 
eliev'd no Sons of God ; as if it were 
poſſible that his Concern ſhou'd be for 
their Liberties, that his Opinion had 
delivered up to Eternal Slavery. 


' The truth of this appearing by his 
Actions, has ( by this time, T hope, ) 
bred a repenting Conſideration in ſuch © 
as trenuouſly ſupported that which was 
ſo near bringing a Ruine on us all ; and 
had not this King brought us ſach a 
timely Redemption, we had praftisd 
Paſſive-Obedience againf? our Wills, 
and in our Souls and Bodies felt the 
Miſery of that Dottrine, the Encourage- 

ment of Deſtruction, 
But 


wo, —_ ” "—"—_ ——— 4 


But yet we ſee a Hiſtory of this Do- 
Arine of Paſlive-Obedience, '»ew put 


* forth, which is no better then an Ar- 


raigning. this preſent Government, and 
all thoſe that contributed to this bappy 
Change, which ſhews as if there were 


® ſome, that wou'd rather ſee the violent 


Deſtruttion of their own Religion, than 
diſturb the quiet Settlement of Popery ; 
as i it were more Religious to ſuffer 
God not to be worſhipt, than to pull 
down an 1dol ſet up by a King, as if we 


were to believe he had a Divine Right © 
to Conſecrate Idolatry; but I leave 


that zealous Hiſtory under the Executi- 
0n' it has received from the Excellent 
Mr. Johnſon ,. i his ſhort Reflettions 
upon it, which can receive no greater a 


Chara@er, than to be like himſelf, and 


his other Writings, both which were 


Viftorious in the midſt of all his bar- 
barous Perſecntions ; and as the Nati- 
on receiv'd the benefit of his Writings 
and Example , I doubt not but he will 
ſhare a Reward proportionably to the 
aſſiſtance he gave to their Redemption, 


1t will not be improper therefore to 


| conſider the Caſes of, thoſe two Princes, 


Edward 
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The PREFACE. 
Edward and Richard the Second, who 
were Depos'd by the People in their Re- 
preſentatives, preſuming they had a 
Right to reafſume that Power which was 
derived from them', when any Prince 
forfeited the Truft they had plac'd in 
him, and atted contrary to his Execu- 
tive Office ;' and they expreſly declared 
to King Edward the Second, that if hz 
did uot freely conſent to a Reſignation 

they wou'd not Flett his Son Edward, 
but ſuch a one as might be proper for 
the good of the People, though no Rela- 
tion to his Blood ; and the King returu'd 
his Thanks, That 'frmce they had taken 
ſuch a Diſpleaſure again him”, that 
they wou'd yet be fo kind to his Son; nor 
has this Eleting of Kings been ſo unuſu- 
al in England , fence feldome any Go> 
vernment has had: mpre\broken Succeſ- 


fions. 


But before I proceed to ſhew how this 
Right was, and continues in the People; 
Twill take leave briefly, to ſhew what 
a Prince 1s according to their Dottrines 
that have with au unlimited Zeal af- 
ſerted Paſſive-Obedience, and the Laws 
to be only the Properties of a King's 
Arbitrary Will. - / 


The PREFACE. Ix 
T remember when Julian the Apoſtate . 
came out , many of the Clergy ſeemd 
 wery much diſturbd ; and as I was in- 
® form'd, there was a Club that aſſiſted 
= the Anſwer to it, call d Jovian ; 1 men- 
= tion thu, that when from thence T ſet 
® down the Poſitions of that Dofrine of 
, & Paſlive-Obedience, they may be lookt 
F __ as the ſharpeſt Arrows they coud 
* draw from all their Quivers ; and then 
” if any weakneſs or Contradidtions ap- 
\ * pear #n them, methinks the War ſhoud 
| by be at an end, when the Joint Forces un- 
; © der a choſen Hector are defeated, and 
* the Rout and Diſorder comes from their | | 
own Opinions, that fall foul upon one a- : 
other. 


In many Places of Jovian an unlimi- 

ted Paiſive-Obedience 2 preſcrib d, - as 

a general Remedy in all Publick Diſea- 

ſes ; that is, Deſtrudtion us the bef? Re- 

cipe againſt Deſtruction, and the Di- 

© fſeaſe uw to become the Cure. But the 

' # Author having heard of ſuch a thing as 
* Laws, and not knowing how to put them 
out of the "y , to make room for this 
Dodrine, which makes a Deſtroyer law- 
ful, he finds out a Diamond to cut a 
Diamond ; 
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. Diamond , and a'Law never heard 0 
to deftroy the known Laws, in theſe ſub- 

lime words : | | 


The Political Laws are made to de- 
fend the Rights of the Subject, but in 
caſe the Soveraign will Tyrannically 
take away a Subject's Lite, againſt the 
Political Laws, he is, bound by the 
Common Laws of Soveraignty not to 
reſiſt him, or defend his Life againſt 
him by force. | 

It is to be obſervd, that here are 
two ſorts of Law, God's. Law, and the 
Devil's Law ; that which ſupports and 
defends Right is GOD's Law, that 
which takes away Life unjuſtly w the 
Devil's Law , for he was a Murtherer 
from the beginning. 


But Contradifions are ſo frequent © 
in that Diſcourſe, that I do not won- 
der to ſee the zealous Author ſhew one 
in his own particular ;* and incogitantly 
perhaps, profeſs a violent Reſolution to 
break his own ſacred Rule of Paſſive-O- 
bedience : For, 1 ſuppoſe, if a Woman 


Scolds, 


The PREFACE. 
Scolds, and gives hard: Names, ſhe is, 
not Paſſive , for then Billingigate 7s 
Paſſiueneſs incorporated ; and I ſhall 
defire the "Rs to judge, whether 
there be much difference, in theirs, aud 
our Author's aitive Tongue-Aſſault ; 
for he loudly cries out , with a wer 
ſharp Excurſion : That he fhou'd ra- 
ther think it his Duty, than the breach 
of it, to tell, not only a Popith Prince, 
but a Popiſh King to his Face, did he 
openly profeſs the Popiſh Religion, 
That he was an Idolater, a Bread- 
Worſhipper , a Goddeſs - Worſhipper, 
an Image-Worſhipper , a Water-Wor- 
ſhipper, wi#h an &c. as if he had more 
Names in ſtore for him. 


But I muſt do the Author right, to 
let the Reader know, that Jovian was 
written when XK. James the Second was 
Duke of York, and had not declar'd 
himſelf a Papiſt ; and perhaps he thought 

e woud never have done ſuch a raſh 
thing : but yet, for fear of the worſt, 


the Author retreats to his Dottrine of 
- Paſſive-Obedience, from this dangerous 
. Sally that he had made with an unad- 


viſed boldneſs; and then tells us, 'tis 


a reads 


"_ 


_ _ * oe. At , 
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reaſonable to depend on the Conſcience of 
a Popiſh King , and ſeemingly returns 
to a modeft Repentance, that he bad 
expreft ſuch a diſpleaſure againſt one 
that worſhipt more God's than one ; for 
after this terrible muſter of hard Names, 
he falls back as he was, and pays ſuch 
a profound Devotion to Paſſive-Obedi- 
ence, that now he ſeems to extend it e- 
ven to thoughts, as not to think ill of 
his own rail 'd at Ilolater ; this, I ſup- 
poſe, may be call d forward and back- 
ward , or to blow hot and cold in the 
ſame breath, to make the Contradifti- 
ons appear plain enough. 


This Opinion yet he ſticks moſt to, if 
you will truſt him as much as he advui- 
ſes you to truſt the Idolater, and tries 
to give you a Reaſon for it ; for he ſays, 
That Suffering, as in the Cafe of the 
Thebean Legion, can never happen in 
Great Britain; we of theſe Kingdoms 
having ſuch Security againſt Tyranny 
as no People ever had : 7 ſuppoſe he 
forgets his own Poſition, and means a 
Truth that he before deſtroy d, the Se- 
curity he means, if he can mean Wa af- 
ter he has taken away all, mnft be the 

Political 


_ S W 
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Political Power, that is, the Laws : 
Can any Man have the C harity to be- 
lieve, that he coud think he props d 
any Security from Laws, that had ſet 
up an Imperial Power, or Soveraign 
Law, as he calls it, (which is the V\ || 
of a King ) to take them all away, if 
he pleaſes * He might as well tell us of 
a Security by certain Deeds, to all 
which were fixt Revocations, and yet 
wou'd have us depend on ſuch Arbitrary 
Settlements, without Fight or Power to 
oppoſe thoſe Revocations ; thus the con- 
 tindd Contradittions appear that min- 
* gle with ſuch Notions. A Man that 
 futters much in hs Speech, is hardly 
to be underſtood, but ſuch an exceſſive 
Stammering in Writing, makes it much 
harder to gueſs what a Man means. 


But in another place he gives us an 
additional Reaſon for trufting, and to 
deter us from examining a Tyrant's 4- 
ions, or oppoſing the Imperial, that 
is, Arbitrary Power ; which is, That 
a King 1s accountable to none but God. 


To make good this Opiniap he quotes 
ſome of the Charch of England Divines, 
þ 2) 7 
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' and of the Reform'd, Bochart a French- 
man, whoſe Authority he often repeats : 
As to theſe of the Church of England, 
Mr. Johnſon has fully anſwered that, 
and quoted Statutes enough, and Judg- 
ments of Convocations in (. Elizatcth's 
time, that aſſert and fupport a cont ra- 
ry Dodrine to this unlimited Paſſive» 
Obedience ; for they approv'd the Re» 
hiſtance of thoſe in Scotland and France, x 
who actively , and b 'Y force , attempted $4 
to defend their Religion and Liberties. | 
I ſhall only add the Precedent of King 
Charles the Firſt, reputed the Church 
of England's Martyr, He was of the 
Same Judgment with the Church and 
State in (2. Elizabeth's time, witneſS 
that Buſineſs of Roche), who took Arms 
upou the ſame account , and receiuv'd 
Aſſiſtance from him, which approv'd an 
ative Oppoſition againſt the regs 
brought on their Religion and Liber- 
ICS. 


But IT find nat only our Author, but 
he that writ the Hiſtory of Pallive-O- 4 
Ledience, 7s a great admirer of Bo- | 
; chart, calling him the Glory of the 
etormed ; *and having quoted many Z k 
The 
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the Church of England Divines ; he 
then, as well as Bochart's Letters zo 
Dr. Morley , quotes ſome other of the 
Reformed Divines ; but though I do not 
think this Cauſe depends, as Mr. John- 
lon ſays, upon telling Noſes ; *- I will 


fet down in the Margent , t 


vat [ may 


not interrupt my Diſcourſe, the ſeveral 
Opinions of eminent Reform'd Divines , 
which the Author of the Hiſtory of 
Pailive-Obedience, 4eing ſo induſtrious | 
ro ſearch Opinions, muſt probably omit, d 


as not being uſeful for 
his buſineſs : and in- 
deed, there are very 
few Arguments that 
may not be ſupported 
with Opinions; for 
Flattery, Deſign, or 
preſeut Intereſt, has 
caus 4 more Opinions 
than the true and juſt 
Reaſon of the ſubjeft 
Matter cou'd ever at- 
low. 


But if we ſhould 
build a Confidence on 
this Foundation, and 


Zuinglius. Tom. 1. Art. 42. 


When Kings Reign perfidi- 
ouſly, and againſt che Rules of 
Chrift, they may according ro 
the Word of God be depos'd. 


I know not how ir comes to 
paſs, that Kings Reign by Suc- 
cethon, unleſs 1t be wich conſenc 
of the People, 

When by conſent of the whole 
People, or the better part of 
chem,a Tyrant is Depov'd,or pur 
to Death, God 1s the chicf Lea- 


-der in that Aion. 


When the Roman Empire, or 
any other ſhall begin co oppreſs 
Religion , and we neglipently 
ſuffer it, we are as much guilty 
of Religion fo violated, as the 
Oppreſlors themſclves. _ 


(43) the 
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Calvin on Daniel,ch.s6. v.7. 


In theſe D&ys Monarehs pre- 
tend always it their Titles, to be 
Kings bythe Grace of God, which 
chey pretend, that they might 
Reign without Contradt ; for to 
what purpoſe is the Grace of 


God mennoned in the Title of 


Kings, but that they may ac- 
knowledge no Sup:ricur : Sor 
is therefore a meer Chear, when 
they boaſt to Reign by the Grace 
of God. 

Abdicant ſe terreni Principes, 
e&c. Earchly Princes depoſe 
themſelves, while they riſe a- 
gainſt God. 


Bucer on Matth. 


If a Soveraign Prince endea- 
yours by Arms to defend Tran(- 
greſſors, to ſuLvert thoſe Things 
which are rzughrt in| the Word 
of God, and bears himſelf nor 
as a Prince, bur ns an Enemy, 
and ſeeks to Violate Priviledges 
and Rights, granted to Inferiour 
Magiſtrates, or Commonalties, 
&*c. they ought to defend the 
People of God, and maintain 
choſe Things which are good 
arid juſt : For to have m_—_ 
Power, leſſens not the Evil com- 
mitred by that Power,but makes 
it the leſs tolerable, by how 


| much the more generally hurtful. 
Pittr Martyr on Fudges, C. 3. 


Approves the Proceedings of 
the Parſlament agairſt Richard 


»- Second, 


- 
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the Prince be ſuch a 
one, as either does 
zot believe , Or confi- 
der there s ſuch an 
Account to be made 
up , we ſhoud be mi- 
ſerably deceiv'd. Aud 
it has not been fre- 
quently known , that 
a Prizce has liv'd as 
if he ever apprehen- 
ded any Account in 
the other World, to 
be given of his Att ions 
in this ; all theſe Do- 
erines are but infinu- 
ating Flatteries to 
make Princes forget 
Men _ the Service 
of God can hardly be 
perform d by the Ne- 
glett of Men. 


But if the Author 
won d have us believe 
that a King is ac- 
countable to none but 
God, he ought to ex- 
plain himſelf to us in 
the 


the particular of K. 


| James the Second, a 


profeſt Papiſt, and 
tell us to which of al 
his Gods, he is to be 
accountable 


* = our 
=” Good ; whether to a 


parece of Bread, a Wa- 
fer, an Image, a God- 
defs, or to all. I coud 
not have been ſo inge- 
nious, as to make his 
own Poſition ſo ridi- 
culous, as be himſelf 
has contriv'd to do it, 
but in its ſelf it ap- 
pears a very ſtrange 
Dottrine ; to truſt to 
the account a Popiſh 
King is to make with 
his God, for thoſe he 
believes his God will 
damn. 'Twou'd ſeem 
as rational for a Man 
$0 take an Eſtate to 
hold by the Life of a 
Man, that he belieu'd 
was to be certainly ex- 
ecuted, 
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XVI 
Paress on the Romans. 
They whoſe part it is to ſet 
up Magiſtrates, may reſtrain 
them from outragious Deeds, or 
| them down 3 but all Magt- 
ates are ſect up either by Paf- 
liament, or by EleRors,or other 
Magiſtrates ; they therefore that 


exalred them, may lawfully de- 
grade and puniſh them. 


Fenner Theo. 


They who have Power, that 
is, a Parliament, may either by 
fair means, or force, depoſe a 
Tyrant. 


Guilby de Ohbe. 
' Kings have their Authority of 
the People , who may upon oc- 
cafion reaſſume it, 


Goodman 92 the ſame Subjett, 


If Princes do right, and keep 
promiſe with you, then do you 
them all humble Obedience ; if 
not, you are diſcharg'd, and 
your Study ought ro be in this 
Caſe, how you may depoſe and 


uniſh according to the Law, 


uch Rebels againſt God, and 
Oppreſſors of their Country, 


Tho, Gooaman, and Finney, 
were two that fled from the 
bloody Perſecution in Q. Mary's 
days, and this Goodman had 
Preach'd many times upon the 
Dorine concerning Obedience 
ro Magiſtrates, which he was de- 
ſir'd co publiſh in a Treatiſe ; as 
is reſtify'd by Whittinghay in 


the Preface, 
There 


XVI 
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There is another as rational a Pro- 
poſition to incline us to believe and de- 
pend on this Dottrine of Pallive-Obedi- 
ence, That Subjects to have a right 
to judge when they may reſiſt, or 
withſtand,their, Soveraign , 1s a thou- 
ſand times more inconvenient and 
pernicious to Humane Society ,- than 
patiently ſubmitting to the abuſe of 
Soveraign Power. 


And in another place confirms - this 
with a Notion of a very high. ftrain , 
tel/;17 us, that a Popiſh Succeſſor, or: 
give him what Charafter \ you \pleaſe ; 
#ay, let him be a complicated Tyrant, 
a Pharaoh, Achab, Hieroboam ,' 'Ne- 
buchadnezzar,- ail in one; nay, ſet 
the Snirit of Ga/erius, Maximin, and 
HMaxentius come upon him ; yet, he 
iS fure, it» will coſt tewer Lives and 
Bcſolation to let him alone, than to re- 
{:{t lim. | 

This Author is very apt to be fierce 
and lofty in his expreſſions ; as if Noiſe 
wou'd be more prevalent than Reaſon. 
Before, he muſter'd up Falſe God's that 
a King worſhipt ; and now muſters up 

as 


þ } as many Tyrants to mold inro one King : 
* And yet ſuch an Idolater and complica- 
ted Tyrant , ' is not capable to do as 


2 caſe. He cou'd have invented but one 
= ſtrain higher for the Cauſe of Paſlive- 
= Obedience, by adding, the Devil to 
"2 the - [dolater and complicated Tyrant, 
*7 and then our Paſlive-Obedience had 
? been to ſubmit, to what in Baptiſm we 
= promisd to fight againſt, the World, the 
= Fleſh, and the Devil : And the Poſiti- 
' on holds as true in relation to him, as 
* ſuch a Prince, that it were the cauſe v 
® more miſchief to oppoſe the Devil, thay 
to ſubmit to him. 


Dr. Sheriock expreſſes this more 
modeſtly : That Non-Reſiſtance is the 
beſt way to ſecure the Peace and 
Tranquility, and the beſt way for e- 
very Man's private Defence ; tor Selt- 
defence may involve many others it 
Blood, and, befides, expoſes a Man's 
felt. And in another place tells us, 
"Tis the beſt way topreveat the change 
of a Limited , into an Abſolute Mo- 
'narchy, 


This 
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This is not to prove the Doitrine of 
Paſſive-Obedience, but the benefit 0 
it; ang in ſome meaſure it ma On 
bly I , that weak and a—_ x þ 
Defences or Oppoſitions, may rather | 
bring Deſtruttign upon ſome, than ſave 
all ; but a Nation cannot fall under that 
Danger, that unitedly defends its Own | 
Relizion and Laws. On the other-fade, 
the Paſſrve Submiſſion to ſuch a compli- * 
cated 7yranny, muſt more probably ba- 
zard 152 ' Subverfion of Religion and 
Laws , and con{equently Freedom and 
Property : Aud indeed "tis a flrange 
Aſjertion. that all theſe Qualities joynd 
in one Man, cannot do as much miſchief : 
as a Nation's oppoſing the Ruin that he 
wou d bring upon them : which reſolves © 
into this abſurdity, that if they have a 
Right to relieve themſelves, yet tis un- 
wiſe to attempt it, for fear of cauſing 
that which woud certainly be done © + 
without 1t. | 
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But theſe Poſitions have been ſuffici- 
ently confuted by ſeveral Tyrants, who 
have deſtroy d as much as they cou'd 
have done, had they been enrag d by a- 
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bo wy unſucceſsful oppoſition * And at this 
© very inſtant the King of France ma 
7 convince >. one, that there was hardly 


more Crue 9 to be committed, than has 
Y 


him : He had corrupted 
weneſs, by which 'he was capable to 


' bring more Ruin on his own and other 


Kingdoms, than he would ever attempt 
to have done, had he been oppos'd ; and 


” the Paſſive-Obedience that was ſhew'd 


2 at firſt to his growt!ng Tyramy, did not , 


of. 
C 
5 
4 e 


> mited into an Abſolute Monarchy ; ſo 


big” 
Raf, 
F 

vt 4 
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prevent, but cauſe the change of a Li- 


that on the contrary, the Dottrine of 
Paſſive-Obedience ſeems calculated for 
the Meridian of Tyranny. 


7 hope this Argument will be yet 
more confuted by the benefit Chriſten- 
dom will receive by the oppoſing that 
Tyrant ; whoſe Perſecution of Chriſti- 


ans, and Burning Countries, does not 


= yet ſeem to the Aſſertors of Paſſive- 


Obecience, to be Miſchief enough, to 
allow that an unrefiſted ag cannot 


: do as much, as will probably happen by 


oppoſing him. Certainly if the Deſtrutti- 
on the King of France has made, do no! 
CONUITHAC 
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convince them, 'tis only that Miſchief is 
ſohief, if done by a King, 


WW Dr. Hicks ſays, That the Laws 

of alkGovernments allow every Man 

»is Life againſt an Aſlailine : 

(by which he ſhews his Imperial Law is 

mo Law of Government). And Dr. 

Sherlock ze/ls us, No Man can want 

Authority to detend his Lite againſt 

him that has no Abthority to take it 
away, 


By this confeſſion of the two Learned 
Dottors, the Point ſeems to be clear'd ; 
for an idlegal Aſſaſſine, and one that has 
mo lawful Authority to kill, is, I ſuppoſe, 
all one ; and whatever is acted or done 
in ſuch a nature againſt Law, is Murs 
ther ; ſo that all that is done againſt 
Law, may be rightfully oppos d : For 
ſurely they cannot mean ( though they 
ſpeak in the ſingular number ) that it is 
lawful to oppoſe one Man that adts a- 
gainſt Law, and not many ; that is to 
ſay a lawleſs proſecution, if by many is 
not a lavlef Proſecution: and if Dr. 
Hicks's Diſtinition be brought in aid, 


That the Imperial Power may make'a 
laws. 
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lawleſs Attempt , or Proſecution law 
tul , then his illegal Pap ne may be a 
lawful Executioner : ſo that 'tis reduc'd 


/ 
ba 
to this demonſtration ; that their Po- 


; fition is either Nonſence , or a diredt 

: Confutation of their own Doctrine, 
Twill onely add one Confutat ion more, 
that Dr. Sherlock gives to this Do- 
+ | #rine ; which is in his own words : 
That every Man has the right of Selt- 
. preſervation as entire under a_ Civil 
$ Government, as he had in the ſtate of 

/ Natur C, 


=. —_— 


This is a great Truth; but if it be 2 
fo, their Dottrine muſt be falſe ; for in [0 
the flate of Nature, no Man owes a ſub- þ 
miſſion to another ; for —_ under no 
| Covenants or Obligations, he remains 
free from Subjettion, and is his own 
Fudge, and cannot properly be judg'd by 
another. Now how theſe are to be re- 
concil'd, ſeems very difficult, I think, 
I may ſay impoſſible ; that a Man un- 
der Government ſhoud pay Paſſive-O- 
bedience to every thing, and a Man in 
the ſtate of Nature not oblig'd to pay 
Obedience to any thing, and yet to have 

as 
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as equal a Right to Self-preſervation in 
one Condition as another : For we are 


told expreſly, That in caſe the Sove- | 


raign will Tyrannically take away the 
Subject's life, he is bound by the com- i 


mon Laws of Soveratgity not to re- 
ſiſt, or defend his Lite againſt him by 
force. Now in the ſtate of Nature there 
is no Subje nor Soveraign, and there- 
fore by the contrary a Mau may defeud 
his Life againſt Violence ; And what 
can be meant then, by having as much © 
Right of Self-preſervation yo a Civil |. 
Government, where we are told we muſt |. 
not preſerve our ſelves by force, as ina ® 
condition where we are free and natu- | 
rally oblig'd to do it 2 But inthis, as 
in other intoxicated Conditions, where 
Men have imbibd ſomething too ſtroug 
for them, in the midſt of their diſor- 
derly expreſſions, Truth will ſometimes 
break out, contrary to their Intereſt, 
and ( perhaps ) intemperate Deſigns. 


But though I do not believe that the 


Reaſon of any —y is to be ſubmitted, 


becauſe ſuch or ſuch, are of this or that 
Opinion ; yet ſince I have ſet down the 
Dottrine aſſerted in our days, when the 

| hazard 
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= hazard of Religion itſelf, did not ſeem 
> I zo prevail above flattery and defign ; 
.. = 7 will briefly ſhew alſo the Opinions of 
= our Ancient and moſt Authentick Au= 


2 


_ 7 
1- 5 thors, which have been often quoted ; 
- | ; and therefore I will be very ſhort an it. 
y 4 4 

> = FT will begin with an Original Agree- 


2. © ment in Magna Charta, Printed by the 
«ed | , preſent B iſhop of Salisbury ; which 
at declares > That if the King fhou'd 
<< © Aiolate any part of the Charter, 
-/ | and refuſe to rectifie what was done 
v/z © amiſs, it ſhou'd be lawful fo2 the 
:a © Barons, and People of England to 
:#- © diſtreſs him by all the ways they can 
think of; as Setzing his Caſtles, 


Poſſeſſtons, &c. 


According to which ſeems grounded 
the Opinion, 


That aKing tsnot a King,where xracon. 
his CU Governs,and not theLaw, 


oe Fo if a King's Power were only porrecve. 
;,.2 | oval, then he might change the 

- Laws, and charge the Subject with 
7 © Tallage, andother Burdens, with 


the 
hee out their Conſent. - Pur 
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Bracton. But the Ring has a Superiour 
God, alſo the Law, by which he is 
made King. 


K. E4w.'s $024 Ring 1s conſtituted that he 
* thou'd Govern the People of God 3 
and defend thein- from Jnuries , 
which unicls he perfo2ms, he loſes 

the very Name of a King. 


Fortcſeue. From that Power which flows 
from the People, it is not lawful 
fo2 him to Lo2d tt over them by any 
other Power 3 that is, a Political, 
not a Regal Power, 


Bruton. Let Kings therefore temper their 
Lower by th2 Law, Which 1s the 
51dle of {2ower, 


0g So tiat the right underſtanding of 
Gy1ttys de ae - | 
/ Jur. Bell, this Law of Refiiting or not Reſiſting 
ac Pac. in Cates of Neceſſity, ſeems to' depend 
on the Intention of thoſe that firſt en- 
ter'd into Civil Society , from whom 
the Right of Government 1s devolv'd 
on'the Perſons Governing, | 
4 
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Certainly no Civil Society ever made 
a Contraft with intention to be oppreſt 
or deſtroyd ; and he there obſerves, 
That Men did not at firſt unite them- 
ſelves in Civil Society by any Special 
Command trom God, but tor their 
own Saitety to withſtand Force and 
Violence ; and from this the Civil 
Power took its ric. | 


7 will now proceed to a more proper 


_ way of Argument than (Quotations ; and 


briefly conſider the Reaſon of Govern- 
ment, and the neceſſary Conſequences, 
in reſpett of theConditions of theGovern- 
ing, and the Governed ; and as a Buil- 
der that deſigns to build ſtrongly, 1 will 
uſe a Foundation laid by that excellent 
Archite# "Mr. Hooker, in hu Eccleſia- 
ſtical Polity, | 


Twit faithfully tranſcribe hu words, 
and though not joyn'd together in hu 
Diſcourſe, yet the Reaſon is ſo ſtrong 
that guides an Argument of this nature, 
that it has naturally its own Cement 
and Connexion ; which will appear in 


' theſe following words : 


( b ) © Pre. 
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* Preſuming Man to be in regard of 
© bis deprav'd Mind, little better than 
© a wild Beaſt, they do accordingly pro- 
* vide notwithſtanding, /o to frame ht 
© outward Attions, that they be no hin- 
© derance to the Common Good, for which 
* Societies are inſtituted ; unleſs they 
* do this, they are not perfedt ; iFre/t- 
* eth therefore, that we confider, hbw 
* Nature findeth out ſuch Laws of Go- 
* vernment, as ſerve to dirett even Na- 
* ture depravd, toa right end. 


* To take away all ſuch natural Grie- 


© vance, Injuries, and Wrongs, there 
© was no way but growing into a Compo- 
* fition aud Agreement among themſelves, 
* by Ordaining ſome kind of Government 
* Publick, and by yielding Themſelves 
* ſubjett thereunto, that unto whom they 
* granted Authority to Rule and Govern, 
* by them the Peace, Tranquility, and 
* happy Eſtate of the reſt may be pres 
+ ſerv 'd. 


* Men always knew, that when. Force 
© and Injury was offer d, they might be 
* Defenders of themſelves; they knew 
* that however Men may ſeek their own 

© Come 
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' Commodity , yet if this were done with 
* injury to others, it was not to be ſuf- 
* ferd ; but by all good Men, and by 
* all good means to h withſtood. 


* Impoſſible it i that any ſhou d have 
* compleat Lawful Power, but by con- 
* ſent of Men, or immediate appoint- 
* ment of God ; becauſe not having the 
* natural Superiority of Fathers, their 
* Power mu#it needs be either uſurp'd, 
* and then unlawful ; .or if lawful, they 
* Conſented unto Ly them, over 
* whom they exerciſe the ſame ; they 
* ſaw that to live by one Man's Will, 
© became the cauſe of all Mens Mipſeries ; 
© this conſtraind them to come into 


« Lavns. 


* The Lawful Power of making Laws 
© to Command whole Politick Societies 
* of Men, belongeth ſo properly unto the 
* ſame entire Socteties, that for a 
* Prince or Potentate of what kind: ſoe- 
© ver upon Earth, to exerciſe the ſame 
© himſelf, and not either by expreſs Com- 
© miſhon immediately and perſonally re- 
© ceiv'd from God, or elſe by Authority 
* deriv'd at the firſt from their Conſent, 

(b2 ) * up= 
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* upan whoſe Perſons they impoſe Laws, 
* 1 no letter than meer Tyranny. 


* Laws they are not, therefore, which 
* Politick Approbaticn hath not made 
* ſo ; but Approbation, not only they give, 
* who perſonally declare their Aſſent, by 
© Voice, Sign, or Act, but alſo when o- 
© thers Ao it in their Names, by Right 
© originally deriv'd from them, as in 
* Parliament, &Cc. 


Thus ſlrengthen'd by this great Man, 
to whom the Church of England has 
juſtly paid a particular Veneration , [ 
ſhall with the more confidence proceed 
to do the Nation Juſtice, and begin 
with thoſe granted and undeniable Prin- . 
cipies ; That the Authority, Power and , 
Right of Self-Defence and Preſervation, / 
was naturally and originally in ever f 
individual Perſon, and conſequently , 
united in them all, for Eaſe, Preſerva- : 
tion, and Order ; but every one could 
not be a Governour and governed, and # 
without Agreement where to fix a uſe- , 
ful Power, to execute ſuch convenient Y 
Agreements or Laws, as ſhou'd be con- / 
ſented to for their own good and benefit, 

they 
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they cou'd not be ſafe againſt on? ano- 

ther ; for if Interejt and Appetite were 

the free Guides, without the check of a- 

ny Law or Punilkinent, Mankind maſt 

he in a ſtate of War ; and deſtroying 

one another rhe certain Conſequence of ' 
that Condition ; for Faith and.Fuſtice 

in all, cou'd not be depended upon to 

be ſufficiently binding, wn!cſs Men had 

no deprav d Natures, bit had been en- 

dd with ſuch Original Vertue and Ju- 

tice, that they were as ſure and care- 

ful of their mutual Preſervations, as 

Laws, or the fear of Puniſhment cou d 
oblige them. 


For this Reaſon were Laws intented, 
and conſented to; and 'twere a fatal 
Abſurdity, if the Cauſe was for Pre- 
ſervation by the Power of ſuch Laws, 
that thoſe Laws ſhoud have no Power 
to limit or confine the Authority of 
Him or Them that were choſen to Go- 
vern by the Conditions contain'd in 
them ; for otherways the Miſchief was 
but chang'd, aud they that out of a rear 
ſonable apprehenjion had bound them. « 
ſelves from oppreſſing one another, ſho: 

4 
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give unlimited Power to others to do it, 
if they pleas d ; ſo that unleſs this ridi- 
culous ſuppoſition cou d be granted, it 
muſt be acknowledg'd of conſequence,that 
though the Magiſtrate was ſet abqve the 
People, yet the Laiv was ſet above the 
Magiſtrate : For where any thing is to 
be obſerv'd and obey'd, there a perfect 
Superiority is qgknowledg d. 


Whoever therefore is ſet up to Govern 
by theſe Rules and Covenants, muft of 
conſequence have only an Executive 
Power committed to him by the People. 
[It has ever been acknowledg'd by all 
Common-wealths, that their Power 15 
deriv'd from the People ; And why 
ſhould it not be acknowledg'd, that a 
King has the ſame derivative Power, 
They that would argue against this, 
ſhou'd be well furniſht with plain Texts 
of Scripture, to prove, that the Go- 
vernment by Kings was more favour'd of 
God, than any other Government ; and 
that a King was in a ſects; manner, 
(not found among Men, but ) dropt down 
from [teaven to Govern a People inten- 
tionally created for him, and he 
therg« 
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therefore accountable, to none but 
G O D. 


But this, I ſuppoſe, will be wery 
hard for the moſt willing Flatterers to 
find out ; but the contrary appears fre- 
quently in Scripture, David firſt made 
a Covenant with the Flders of Ifrael, 
And when Jehoaſh was made King, Jc- 
hoiada the Prieft made a Covenant 
between him and the People, but ſome 
of our Paſſrve Zealots wou'd have ſuch 
Covenants to be void in themſelves ; 
and yet acknowledge it an Offence not to 
obſerve them ; but the Offence muff Le 
anſwerable to God, not to Man : which 


Sin, to invite good Princes to grow 
bad, and make a Religious Duty the 


_ Security of Tyrants, 


Power ſeldom permits Religious 
Thowghts to prevail, of the unpleaſant 
Remembrance of what's to come aſter 
this Life : And if a King either for- 
gets, or does not believe a Fiture 


; I , and perſwaded by ſuch 


attering DoCtrines fo be 'ſo like a 
(44) GOD, 
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js only DoArine for Encouragement of 
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GOD, as to be Anqueſtionable here, 
he mu? look upon hs Subjetts as his 
Slaves, and their Goods hu Chattels, 
and their Inheritances his Eſtate ; /o 
that Laws are unneceſſary for Preſer- 
vation or Puniſhment , fince his unque- 
ſtion d Will may ſave or deſtroy ; for 
if Laws and Compadts were of force, 
"twere equally juft and legal, that if for 
Offences againſt them, the Sutjett 
ſhoa'd forfeit for himſelf, that the King 
for the Violation of the ſame Laus 
ſhou'd forfeit as well. 


If it ſhou'd be urg d, that an Oath 
1 taken as the onely Security ; that 1s, 
begging the Queſtion, it may be as a 
farther Security; but the Original 
and never-to be-ſeparated Rights of 
thoſe from whence Power was deriv'd, 
mu#t be the ſureft : for there 1s no dan- 
ger but from the bad, and they are 
more 1 yp ug of Puniſhment in 
th World, than the remote Terrours 
of the other; And if an Oath were 
ſuficient Security, why are not all 
Magiſtrates offciint] obligd, and 
we ſecured by ſuch Obligations ; aud 
ought 
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ought not as well to be liable to an 
Account or Puniſhment in this World 2 
But this they will allow to be ridi- 
culous, for Magiſtrates may be wicked 
and corrupt ; and their Oaths no Se- 
curity. againi? the Oppreſſion or De- 
Struttion of many ; but this Tut 
Reaſon mutt not extend to Kings , 
though Tyrants : For they, it ſeems, 
have a Divine Right to be wicked, 
and oppreſs, or deſtroy a Nation by Ar- 
bitrary Power. | 


As to the Point of Divine Right, 
certainly it mu$f be fixt, and ariſe 
from ſomething. Naturally every 
Man has alike a Divine Right to 
his Life, Freedom, and Eſtate ; but 
theſe, by the Pact he has made , may 
be forfeited by offending againit thoſe 
Laws he had Covenanted to obey ; 
and by reaſon of that Patt, a King 
bas a Divine Right , whish is affixt 
to all Contratts, Now if there were 
mo Contratt , nor Office in a Ming, 
in what can he have a Divine Right ? 
If it be annex'd to Name or Power 
abſtrattedly without thoſe Confideras 
FOMs, 
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trons, then Force or Violence gaining 
Power and Name, is attended preſent- 
ly by Droine Right, and the Deſtru- 
ttion of our Religion and Laws, Mur- 
der and Rapine may be conſecrated by 
Divine Right, inſeperable from Power, 
whether just or unjuſt ; and if Pallive- 
Obedience and Non-Reſiſtance be fa- 
credly to be paid to all this, that 
Drvine Right we have to our Lives 
and Properties, may be taken away by 
this Divine Right. 


But God has prononc'd Temporal 
Fudgments frequently in Scripture a- 
gainft Tyrants and wicked Kings, for 
oppreſſrg and deſtroying the People. 
Ahab by colour of Law (the worff 
fort of Tyranny ) found out two falſe 
Witneſſes to Swear Blaſphemy againf? 
Naboth, that he might forfeit his de- 
fir d Inheritance ; for which Ahab for- 
feited alſo*his Succeſſion ; and the 
Reafon is plainly expreit by the Pro- 
phet Eltjah to him + Thou haſt Kilſd 
and taken poſlefiion. And how does 
it appear that God has alter d ſuch 


Determinations, and now by a Right 
from 


nable in this World, Samuel flew a 
King, and gave Tyranny for the Rea- 
ſon : Becaule he had made Women 
cluldleſs, and did not reſpite his pu- 
niſhment , till” he had made his ac- 
count with God. He ſeemd of the 
Opinion that Seneca the Tragedian 
makes Hercules declare : 


------Vidima haud ulfa am- 


plior 

Poteſt, magiſque Opima ma- 
Ctari Jovi 

Quam Rex imiquus--- 


In the Hiſtory of ,Paſſive-Obedience 
there is a very Learned Man quoted, 
that calls the Contrait between King 
and People, an Implicit Contratt ; but 
he might have been pleas d to call this 
Dofrine . of Paſſive-Obedience more 
properly , an Implicit Doltrine,  fince 
tis grounded more upow their. own 

ination, than Reaſon or Scripture; 


oo. , 
' and the Texts need be very plain, to 
| fſhew 
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ſhew that Divine Right in the Perſon 
of any Man : From whence they de- 
rive the Paſſrve Duty, Religiouſly to 
ſafer the Deſtruttion of Religion, and 
Juſtly to obey Violence and Iniuſtice , 
to encourage Tyranny, and zealouſly 
promote Slavery, 


WL that Author I find alſo a Que- | 
ftion, which they preſume very weighs 
ty: Flow the People having once parted 
with their Power , came to reſume 
it ? 


In my Opinion, any one that were 
Govern 4 , Reaſon not ſo diſturbd 
as theirs, wou'd wonder at ſuch a (2e- 
tion ; as if it were the ſame thing 
for a Man to grant Eſtates al'ſolutely, 
as under Conditions and Revocations : 
And ſo for thePeople to make a Contraft 
expreſly, That ſuch a Man ſhou'd Gs- 
wvern them by his Unqueſt ionable and 
Arbitrary Will, without any Obliga- 
tion ; or that he ſhou'd govern them 
by Contratt expres? in Laws. And 
the Queſtion then more naturally ariſes 
ou the other-fide : If People ne M2 

ver 
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ver parted with any Power but Conti- 
tionally, how came they to loſe it Ab- 
ſolutely 2 = 


There are few that will not allow 
Refiſtance to be lawful againFt a For: 
reign Prince that invades us to make 
uw Slaves, or againit an Uſurping 
Tyrant, that gets forcibly into Power ; 
and yet another that is in the right 
poſſeſſion of Power, may turn a Tyrant, 
and we must paſſroely ſubmit to the 
Miſchiefs he is pleas'd to Bring on 
Mens Lives and Properties; as if a 
lawful Acceſſion to a Crown, can better 
Juſtifie the Violation of Right, than an 
ſurping Power : For by that reaſon 
there is a Title of doing wrong, de- 
riv'd from the Right to a Power that 
was to protect from wrong. If a Man 
ſhou'd Seal Bonds in a Houſe, where 
he had a rightful poſſeſſion, is he 
therefore leſs liable to pay or per- 
form Covenants, becauſe he had 
a Right to the preſent poſſeſſion of 
the place where he was, when he .a-' 
. greed and ſeal d the Security ? + 
YV 
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by the ſame reaſon it appears, that 
the King of France has as much Right 
to Govern us, as a King of England 
to Govern us ; for every Prince has 
equal Right to Slaves; for Power is 
all the pretended Right to Slavery ; 
and if. the Contratt between King and 
People be implicit , there is certainly 
but an implicit difference between Slaves 
and Subjects. 


By this Religious Duty of Paſlive- 
Obedience, equally paid to juft and 
unjuſt, to legal and _—_ Power , the 


: Sacrifices offer'd to God are the Perſwa- 


fion to Tyranny, the Security of Mif- 
chief, the Encouragement of Sin, the 
Deſt ruftion of goo Men, and the Pre- 
ſervation of the bad ; Laſlly, The ju- 
ſtifying of wrong by Divine Kight, and 
a pretended Account to be made up only 
with God, to defraud his People of thetr 

Juſt Rights here. | 


But I hope this late Happy Revolu- 
tion has ſatisfied every undeſigning 
Heart beyond all Arguments, and 

ſhewd 
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ſhew'd the Falſeneſs of their Reaſons, 
as well as prevented the Miſchiefs of 
their Dottrine ; ance contrary to their 

Aſſertions, we have ſeen Oppoſition 

with much leſs expence of Blood, than 

Submiſſion wou d have ſuffer d to be 

ſpilt ; and Arbitrary Tyranny chang 'd 
into a Limited Monarchy. 
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REFLECTIONS 


| UPON THE 
REIGNS 
OF 
Edward and. Richard = 


INCE living in an Ape, in 
which the Minds of Men are 
{o paſſionately divided, that 
they are apt of all ſides, not only to 
condemn whatever is not ſuitable to 
the Noiſe they make, but wreſt out 
forc'd Conſtrudtions, tar perhaps from 
the meaning of him that either writ or 
ſaid the Words : And, where 'tis poſ- 
ſible, to turn Cenſure into Accutati- 
on, I thought it not improper, there- 
fore, to prevent the Buſineſs of State- 
Criticks, by giving a ſhort Account , 
by way of Introduction, why I choſe 
B Hiſtory 


Y 
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Hiſtory as the moſt uſeful Study ; 
and ſomething of our own moſt pro- 
per for ourtetves ; where the profp 

of Things, paſt under the ſame Laws 


' and Government that we now enjoy , 


muſt atfo probably be the moſt uſz 


+ part of Hiſtory, to us. For if the Re- 


volution and Event of Things are the 
beſt Inſtruions, the Impretſions may 
probably be moſt effeual, where the 
Actions of former Ages are made Pre- 
ſidents to our preſent Times. 


I have alſo often conſider'd , ſince 
riper Years have admitted a full Con- 
ſideration, what hazard any Man un- 
dergoes, that expoſes publickly tt 
Endeavours of an improv'd Knbw- 
ledge ; th6 with a Deſign to preſent 
to others thoſe Advantages that he 
believes he has acquir'd to himſelf 
by the moſt induſtrions and imparttal 
Searches. And indeed, 'tis not onely 
the Intention of Doing well, that wilf 
procure an Excuſe for- Errers cotn- 
mitted', but-join'd to a fair Perform- 
ance, will hardly find a juſt Accept- 
ance ; and every Man, by reaforr-of 
Selt-Inclination', is as much unfit - 
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be a Judge of his own Productions, as 
generally Men, by their averſeneſs to 
the Reputation of others, are unproper 
to bring in their Verdidts. 


The ſame Incliration and Reaſon, 
that guide what any Man writes, will 
probably make him approve what he 
has written ; ſo that indeed a Man 
has paſs'd his Judgment at firſt , and 
can hardly have a ſeparate Opinion 
left at ſt : For when he has endea- 
vour'd to apply his beſt Correion , 
he muſt be diſentangled from his own 
Nature, to have another Judgment. 
Fathers that beget Children may fan- 

that to be Wit and Diverſion in 
them, which perhaps diſintereſſed Per- 
ſons wou'd judge troublefome Imper- 
tinencies. 


On the other-ſide, thoſe that are 
not biaſ#d by ary particular Con- 
cerns, arid ſhou'd be moſt capable to 
judge, are yet as much bent with the 
Apprehenfion of the Reputation of 0- 
thers, as they are by the fondneſs of 
gaining it : As if any were robb'd of 
what was due to their own Merits; by 

B 2 others 
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others receiving the Reward of theirs. 
One Candle may illuminate a Thou- 
ſand, without the loſs of light ; and 
in Eſteem no Man loſes by what a-. 
nother ſhares, But Jealouſie;, that 
diſturbs the Peace of Life , raiſes the 
Diſquiet in Mens nlinds ; and Difſtur- 
bance is the product of Ill Nature : So 
that Men are prepar'd rather to Cen» 
ſure, than Judge, Beſides, in giving 
Judgment tor the Party , there ſeems 
a tacit Submiſſion to his ; but Cen- 
ſure ſeems a preference to their own : 
So that, by Carching out Faults in 0- 
thers, they give Evidence ( as they- 
think ) of their own CorreQnels.. 
Whereas, if thoſe that indeavour to 
be Cenſorious were to attempt the 
ſame "Thing , they might perhaps 
ſhew as many Failings ; and the 0- 
thers, who ſhou'd enter upon their 
envious Province, might perhaps ſuc- 
ceſsfully exceed them in ſearching for 
Defects. 


This is the cauſe why the beſt Per- 
formances have not that Kindneſs or 
Juſtice beſtow'd upon them while the 
Author lives, which- after his Death 

they 
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they receive. Many excellent Pain= . 
ters, who during Lite did not gain a- 

ny extraordinary Wealth or Fame, 
after Death their Works increas'd a- 

like into an Extreme of Price and Re- 
putation : For they cou'd then be no 
Rivals ; and thoſe, that were jealous 

they might darken their Reputations 
Whule living, now believ'd it might 

be a ſafe Teſtimony of their own kill, 
Sooog the Art of thoſe that were 


} 


'Twere too long and needleſs to 
name the Writings of many , that 
were little regarded at the Time thew/ 
were written ; nay ſome cenſured, \ 
ſome abſolutely condemn'd : which in 
future Times grew into Credit ; and, / 
by laborious Commentaries, great Ex- 
cellencies and heights of Imagination 
have been indeavour'd to be diſcover- 
ed, which perhaps were never de- 
ſign'd, or thought of, by the Authors. 
But when they were not capable to 
receive any Benefit of a Reputation, 
twas then ſearch'd out for them, to 

| make the Writings uſeful to the 
Fame and Intereſt of others, For 
B 3 when, 
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when, by diftance of time, there {eems 
+2 Traditional Authority | ing 
with the Writings ; many have cur;z- 
ouſly labour'd how to bring this to 
the Uſe of their Arguments and Ne- 
ſigns : And, to gain the more Reve- 
rence, fix'd the Name of Antiquity to 
that which was perform'd rather jn 
the Infancy of Learning. 


From this general, and no very 
pleaſant, Conſideration, I enter'd jata 
the particular Parts of Learning. And 
in the firſt place {ariouſly weigh'd 
thofe Searches that I had made in Nij- 
vinity ; and I perceiv'd nothing {0 ear 
tie, nor ſo uſctul, as the Goſpel Part 
of it, which ſhoud have been the 
whole : For I thought all Things ne+ 
cellary were {o tully and clearly 
laid down there, that it did not need 
Niſputes ; nor cou'd reaſonably cauſe 
Men to differ, but onely requir'd g 
General Conſent of perſwading for the 
pther part of it, which is drawn aut 
12 D.ſputes, I found little Incourage» 
ment to hope any Advantage 7 
provement by labouring in luch an in- 
tczefſed Labyrinth, For when, with 


ay 


£ 
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as much Power of impartial Reaſon 
as I was furniſh'd with, I had 
weighed the Particulars that w 

warmly diſputed among Chriſtians 1 

cou'd not convince my {elf (thd I had 

2 charitable inclination to the contra- 

ry) but that all the Particulars, from 

whence ſuch paſliunate Differences 


had 1 were caus'd more by the 
Zeal 2 ng. World than the other. 


For in the firſt Place, there was ne- 
ver any Point, now in Controverſie, 
that had a — oy Tra- 
dition began. they a Birth it 
was unknown ; CSS 

till che Future Noile of the 

Church rouz'd them ; but had no 
Growth wm and after many Years 
2 Teſtimony art kaſt 
of an u wha ul Birth, being then diſ- 
own'd b by many of the Fathers they 
were laid to : So that the Diſputes 
leem'd of what Men invented, not 
what they found : And, in Civil 
Matters, 'twou'd be thought a ri- 
"my Contention q"_ a Title 
an invented Thing , never 
was heard of in Five 'or Six Hun- 

| B 4 dred 
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dred Years, and then not to be 
found. | 


Whoever will take the Pains to 
ſum up the Differences diſputed a- 
mong Chriſtians, 'may eaſily find the 
Dates and Commencements'ot every 
one, long after the Time from whence 
they wou'd derive-the Cauſes of them. 
And ſince the Particulars diſputed are 
(for the molt part) affirmed to be of 
{uch Conſequence, it ſeems ſtrange 
that none of them thou'd have ſuch 
a plain Name, as not capable to be 
call'd otherways ; and, after a Deluge 
of ſo many Hundred Years, when ad- 
mir'd Tradition, nor the leaſt Eccleſi- 
aſtical Gazett, had given any Notice 
of ſuch a: Thing, to lee ſtrange 
Births and new - Names contended 
for. 


But that it may be juſtly thought 
too prolix and improper for my 1n- 
tended Subje&, I cou'd ſet down moſt 
of the Particulars, their Times of 
Birth, and the confident Fathers that 
firſt own'd them ; who, - while they 
were thus paſſionate for their own 
| unquiet 


. N ' X 
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unquiet Off-ſprings , did , for ought 
they knew , indeavour to Illegitimate 
the Truth. For large Diſputes and 
Diviſions of Mens Minds ſhew there 
is a doubt, which is the right deter- 


* mination ; but one ſide finds a Pro- 


tetion for themſelves againſt all Er- 
ror and Miſtakes : For thoſe, who 
call themſelves an Infallible Church, 
muſt conſequently make their deter- 
mination ſo ; and not only fecure 
what is paſt, but what 1s to be, by 
declaring, from - the ſame aſſum'd 
Power, a Right of making new Arti- 
cles of Fith. So that none need ex- 
amine, why they believe at preſent, 
nor be ſolicitous, for what they are 
to believe hereatter. 


To add to this, I confeſs I cou'd 
not upon my beſt Examination find, 
that any of the Particulars, controver- 
ted among Chriſtians, purely and ab- 
ſtractedly conſider'd in themſelves, 
and the validity of their own Natures, 
cou'd have any effeftual Vertue or 


Uſe, by the Opinions of them, in 


point of Salvation ; no more than if 
they had never receiv'd their injurious 
Beings 
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Beings by the Does of Dilputing 
Parties. For ſome of them are ſo-.un- 
neceſſary, that the moſt earneſt Con- 
tender tor them cannot want Modeſty 
ſo much as to deſire, that fiance we 
muſt indeavour to live as well as we- 

that the certain Knowledge of 
thoſe things muſt need be uſclels ta 
that end : For nothing, that is not in 
its {elf material, can be uſetul to the 
means. And if Faith, Charity, and 
Juſtice, muſt be the effetual means, 
I cannot ſee how it is neceſſary to con- 
ſider of believing, or not believing, ar 
ny thing that is not, in its ſelf, pure- 
ly neceiiary to be believ'd for its own 
intrinſic Vertue. 


Theſe being my thoughts of the 
Polemic Part of Divinity, I cou'd not 
perceive any uſe, for my {elf or 0- 
thers, ta be extracted out of thoſe in- 
tereſſed Quarrels ; and therefore relal- 
ved not to wander farther in a Wil 
derneſs, where all diſputed the way, 
and moſt to be unerring 
Guides. But, were the Apoſtles now 
living, they wou'd (te a greater Im- 
provement, by thele Dilputes, than 


wou'd 
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wou'd have been purchasd by their 
plainer Methods and Do&trines : Of 
me) they wou'd be ſufficiently 5 
vincd by the ( then unthought 0 

Tutles and large Paſſeſſions of their 
Succelſors. Bur. Things of _—_— 
nary Natures are apt to get Reſpec, 
viſe Impoſibilities are made the 


moſt warthy Qbjects of Faith ; and ' 


the Church the les Viſible the mare 
Veneration to be given £0 it : And 
ſubmitting Imagination muſt make 
that greateſt , that is not to be made 
lels by being pollible to find out where 
K BS. 


The next Thing I conſider'd was 
Piylolophy , whereia 1 found allo Di- 
iputes warmly maigtain'd ; Men be- 
1ng apt to ingage for the Pride of Vi- 
Cory, or Luſt of Interet. And it 
appears plainly, that not the deſire of 


 Exath onely has ingag'd mary in the 


{carch of Phulolaphy ; ſince the uncer- 
tain Fate of it ſhews, That the Qpini- 
ans receiv'd Credit, as the Intereſts 


and Humors of Men were guided by 


n, ar Qppoſition. For 4a Things 
_—_— no demonſtration, ng 


more 
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more room for Diſputes than common 
Benefit. 


The beginning of Philoſophy is rec- 
kon'd from Thales and Pythagoras, 
who made firſt the Publick Proteſſion 
of it. But the Account 1s given but 
faintly by Laertius ; and what we 
read of them, and others, down to the 
Time of Socrates , are but dark Ac- 
counts, either to raiſe uſe, or diſpute 
from. Under him Plato began his 
Studies, and Ariſtotle in his Time ap- 
peard in Athens. The Differences 
between the Stozcks and Epicureans 
were Famous, and by their Diſputes 
made way for the Doctrine of Plato 
to flouriſh ; which Cicero, in his time, 
follow'd cloſe, finding it perhaps uſe- 
ful to Eloquence , which he ſo much 
labour'd in. 


The Doctrine of Ari/totle lay filent, 
while Plato's ſpread in 7taly and 
Greece ; which were then the onely 
Countries of Learning. "Tis ſaid that 
the Writings of Ari/totle lay hid a- 
bout 160 Years, and almoſt ſpoild 
by the moiſture of the Cave where 

| they 
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they were buried : after ſold for a 
great Price to a wealthy Citizen of 
Athens, who had a fancy for making 
a great Colle&ion of Books hard to 
be gotten. Afterwards when Sy/a 
took the City, he took theſe Writings 
with a deſign to bring them to Rome ; 
but he dying they fell into the hands 
of one 7Tyrannion. After him Andro- 
vicus got them into his Poſſeſſion, 
who ſeem'd the firſt Reſtorer of them, 
and made them known in Rome about 
the time of Cicero's growing Reputa- 
tion. 


But Plato was yet famous in all 
Places, the Romans, who found 
Advantage and Prefterments depended 
more upon Eloquence than Natural 
Philoſophy, apply'd themſelves moſt 
to the Moral Part of it, and from 
thence form'd Religion. 


This eſtabliſh'd the Reputation of 
Platd's Dofrine in Rome, till the 
ſame Cauſe gave Reputation to Arz- 
fRotle's, In Domitian's time the Di- 
ſputes of the Philoſophers began to 
be ſo trofbleſome to the ae)" 

| | W_ 
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that they w = baniff'@ Rome. Mat- 
cus Aurelins ought it again in 
Reputation, and in his time the 1 
Qrine of Plato was in fuch 
that it grew a Faſhion among The 
Ladies, and ſo contint'd to the time 
of Severus. 


In this firſt Age the Church Rem'd 
to o- a Birth. The beginnin Fo 
the Chriſtian Religion was thouy 
have the m6 Mn ion fro 
loſfophers ; whoſe Diſputes NEG 


themſelves, and the Diviſion of their 


Sects, gave Lacian one of . the beſt 
ions to turn it into Ridicule. 


Some of the Sages ary "he Chi: | 


ſtians, finding the "Pak averle to 
any that di own'd Filolophy'; they 
closd with them in becoming Plito- 
niſts, whoſe Philoſophy was then' (5 
highly preterr'd ; and then this Plulo- 
ſophiy was by them ju dged moſt a- 
grecable to' Chriſtian Religion! ; ard 
contributed to turn Tiſh Who Was 
afterwards martyr "4; who avout 
that the. Philoſop] phy of Plato dif Sens 
him-to Chriſtianity, Ntany B 


were 
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were alſo Admirers of that Philoſo- 
phy ; Origen and St. Awaſtin, were 

retr Afeertors of Plato's Doctrine, 
and the Uſefthefs of it for Chriſtia- 
nity : And the rwo firſt Ages abſolute 
Oppofers of that of 4ri/fforle. 


Tertullian was one of the firſt that 
appear'd againft the Doftrine of Pla- 14 
fo ; calling him the firft Author of all K. 
Hereſjes : And both he and Arnobius, 'F 
follow'd by St. Chry/oſtome, who moſt | (4 
_— of any handled that DoQtine. 'R 

d' then the ſtream quite turn'd ; = | 
and'as inthe firſt and ſecond it = | 
was' betiev'd Chriftianity was aflerted 
by it, fo now in the third and fourth 

& 'twas found out that Hereſie 
ſprung from it. 


| The Zatin Fathers were not fo 

clear-ffghted to find out that the Sub- 
tleties of Arifotle were uſeful to the 
Chriſtian Religion ; but the Greeks, 
thar ffouriſh'd in' the Eleventh Ape, | 
found it otherwiſe by -better Studying C | 
it : And the Commentaries of Avi- 
cen and Averrhoes, on thePlnlofophy 
of Ariſtotle, afliſted the Reputation, 
and belp'd it to fpread. In 
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In the Thirteenth Age , as the 
French write, the Works of Ariſtotle 
were brought into France , and for 
ſome time taught in the Univerſity ; 
but after a lttle time his Writings 
were burnt, and Excommunication 
threatned againſt any that taught out 
of them. His Metaphyſicks were 
condemn'd by an Aſſembly of Biſhops 
at. Paris ; and Six Years after the 
Cardinal of St. E/tzenne, ſent by Pope 
Tanocent , forbid the Profeſſors of the 
Univerſity of Pars to teach his Phy- 
ſicks : Which afterwards was allo 
condemn'd by a Bull of Gregory the 
Ninth's; and one Simon a Profeſlor, 
and Dinant a Maſter of Arts, were 
often accus'd of Hereſie, for being E- 
ſteemers of Ariſtotle's Opinions and 
Writings. Mezeray fays, That in the 
Year- 1209, one Almeric a Prieſt, be- 
ginning to Preach ſome Novelties, 
had been forc'd to recant ; for which 
he dy'd of Grief. , Several after his 
Death tollow'd his Opinion, and were 
condemn'd to be burnt ; and he being 
Excommunicated by the Council of 
Paris, his Body was taken up, = 
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his Aſhes thrown upon a Dunghul. 


- And becauſe they believ'd the Books 


of Ariſtotle, lately brought trom Con- 
ftantinople, had fill'd their Heads with 
theſe Heretical Subtleties, the ſame 
Council forbids the Reading or Keep- 
ing them under the Pain of Excom- 
munication. 


But during this Diſgrace there a- 
roſe in his Defence three famous Di- 


vines, to whom Damaſcen had open'd 


the way, having abridgd many of 
his Works ; which had aſſiſted him to 
put in Order his great Work of Divi- 
nity : And afterwards others im- 
prov'd this ,* and took, as it were, a 
Plan of Divinity trom Ari/totle's Phi- 
lolophy. 


In the Year 1366, two Cardinals, 


Commiſſioners trom ©rban the Fitth, 


came to eſtabliſh the-DoC&trine of Ari- 
flotle in France ; where it was order'd 
that none ſhou'd proceed Maſter of 
Arts, that were not examin'd upon 


Logick, Phyſicks, Metaphyſicks, and 


his Books of the Soul. And atter- 
wards were enjoind to ſtudy Ariſtotle 
- Care- 
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carefully to. reſtore the Reputation of 
the Univerſity. 


Pope Nicholas the Fifth, a. great 
Advancer of Learning, commanded a 
new Tranſlation of A4r:/totle into. La- 
tig, for the Ule of the Divines of. the 
Romiſh Church. 


Pope John, that Canoniz'd St. Fho- 
mas Aquinas, and his Doctrine, in- 
creas'd the Reputation of Ariſtotle, 
from whom. that great Door had 
drawn his Principles ; that now hus 
Writings became the Fundamental 
Laws ot Plulofophy. 

In the Fourteenth Age grew the hot 
Contention between the 7homiſts and 
the Scotiſts, the Dilciples of St. 7ho- 
mas and Scotus, about Subtil Nothungs, 
or (as Mezeray calls them) brangling- 
cobweb-Controverſies; which yet was 
purſu'd with. Paſſion, according to fn- 
terc{t or Inclination, or by Ingage- 
ment of Parties. And to multiply'd 
were Diſputes, that a Yenetian Wri- 
ter pretended to reckon up Twelve 
Thouland Volumes , publiſh'd in 

that 
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that Age, about the-Philotophy of .4- 
riftetle. 


This purſuit of Ditterences and Ni- 
ceties, never to be made decidable, 
grew to raiſe a new —_— that 
the other became ſcarcely intelligible ; 
intereſt, and the excetiive Love of 
Diſpute, caus'd ſo many vain Subty- 
ties, that Philoſophy began to loſe its 
former Credit and Reputation. And, 
if it were not from my purpoſe, the 
naming onely of thoſe ufelefs and un- 
mtelligible Subtleties, wou'd convince 
any, that by the ſharp Diſputes it 
appear'd, it was not for Truth, os the 
Hopes evidently to diſcover it, that 
ingag'd the Quarrelling Parties. 


Yet after this the Reputation of .4- 


riſtotle fo far increasd, and was {o & 


ftabliſh'd in the Univerſity of Pars, 
that Ramas (who had found out ſome 
new Subtilties in Logick, and pub- 
liſh'd ſome Obſervations upon Ari/to- 
tle to diminiſh his Credit) was by the 
other Profeſſors in the Univerſity 
condemn'd, in the Year 1543, for 
raſh, ignorant, and impudent, to 

C 2 to 
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to write any thing againſt Ari/torle ; 
and an Order made that none fhou'd 
teach any other Philoſophy. Such a 
Religious Veneration they had for 4- 
riſtotle , that diſſenting trom it grew 
a Herefie, and, in the Maſſacre at Pa- 
ris, Ramus was murther'd with as 
much Fury as the Calviniſts them- 
(elves. 


The Credit of Ari/totle was alſo not 
a little increas'd in the Church of Rome, 
irom the Oppoſition of Bucer, Calvin, 
Melantthon, and others; and it was 
then more and more found out that it 
was a Support to the dark Opinions 
of that Church. This was the Cauſe 
that it was ſo ſupported by the Do- 
tors of Paris m the Year 1611, by 
making a new Rule, that all Proſeſlors 
ſhou'd teach the Philolophy of Ari/to- 
tle. And-in the Year 1624, a Re- 
queſt was deny'd, for {ome particular 
Theſes to be propos d againſt the Do- 
Qtrine of Ariſtotle ; and the ſame Par- 
liament, in the Year 1629, made an 
Arreſt againſt ſome Chymiſts, upon 
the Information of the Sorboni/ts, That 


the Principles of Ari/otle could not 
| be 
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be written againſt or leſſen'd without 
prejudicing the School-Divinity re- 
ceiv'd, And this perhaps raisd and 
confirm'd his Reputation in all Uni- 
verſities ; which were firſt encoura- 
ged by the Popes, as proper Soils to 
low the Seeds for Diſputes to grow 
up, to detend and ſupport all new 
and dark Opinions. Thus his Name 
grew almaſt Sacred in Univerſities ; 
and (een's Colledge in Oxford, yet 
ſhews a kind of Teſtimony of Vene- 
ration, by Reading Ari/totle upon 
their Knces ; and thoſe that take De- 
grces are Sworn to detend his Philoſos 


phy. 


Whoever will impartially conſider 
the dark Subtleties, contain'd in 4- 
riſtotle's Philolophy, will find reaſon 
enough for the Ule of it in as dark, 
but more dull Writings of School-Di- 
vinity ; whoſe End ſeems onely to 
confound all Things with obſcure 
and dark Diſtin&tions. For when 
an Implicit Obedience is to be per{wa- 
ded, the moſt ſublime and unin- 
telligible Means are moſt proper to be 
us'd. 

C 3 And 
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And 'tis no Wonder if the Fathers 
and Sages of the Three Firſt Ages 
were not quick enough to underſtand 
a ſort of dulneſs, of which they had 
then no uſe ; the Thing being not 
then found out that they were to be 
apply'd to. But when the Occaſion 
was ready for it, the puzling Parts of 
Ariſtotle's Philolophy were tound uſe- 
ful ; and among all his dark Subtle- 
ties none more convenient than that 
of ſeparate Eſſences, which were Be- 
ings where no Being was ; and the 
onely proper Notion to find out a 
Place for Purgatory : And ſcem'd al- 
ſo very uleſul to ſupport the hard 
Point of 'Tranſubſtantiation ; where 
there appears a Subſtance that muſt 
not be believ'd to be there, and ano- 
ther to be bcliev'd there, that is not 
at all to be perceivd., Yet tho' the 
Church ingag'd in the Quarrel, the 
Credit of the New Philoſophy has in- 
creas'd chiefly by the Writings of Mz- 
randula, L. Vives, Galileus, Gaſſen- 
aus, and Des Cartes ; and by many 
Excellent Philoſophers of our own 
Nation, | 
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[ have not given this Account with 
the leaſt deſign or endeavour to leſien 
the Eſteem of Knowledge in this par- 
ticular of Philolophy ; tor certainly 
the Natural Reaſon of Things is wor- 
thy of ſuch a Search as may inform. 
But to labour in the endleſs and uſeleſs 
Searches of Subtlcties and nice Diſtin- 
Ctions, can be for no other Ule but 
Diſputes, caus'd by the Vanity of ſup- 
pos d Victory, or the Application to 
Intereſt. « At leaſt 1 cou'd not find a 
clear Advantage to myſelf, or could 
have hop'd to have ofter'd any. to 0- 
thers, by endeavouring to obtain the 
Perfection of an imperfe& Study 
wherein nothing appcar'd to me pro- 

 miſing any Thing of Publick Ule, or 
private Demonſtration, 


For the Mathematicks, ſetting a- 
fide that vain Part of it Aſtrology, I 
onely knew enough of it, to deplore I 
had not made my entire Study there ; 
where a Demonſtration made it more 
proper for the true Uſe of Men, than 
tor their Deſigns. For in Things that 
admit the leaſt Diſpute Men muſt be 
C 4 . -- Toaſt 
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leaſt divided : And yet evident Truth 
begets the leaſt Intereſt, and the few- 
eſt Admirers. But where Things , 
not onely above Reaſon but contrary 
to Senſe, are impos'd upon Men's Be- 
lief, that Implicit Faith, and conſe- 
quently Obedience, muſt be the ſure 
Foundation of Intereſt ; and thoſe, 
who have parted with their Wits, 
may probably part with their For- 
tunes. For certainly had not ſuch 
extraordinary Deſigns proſper d on 
ealie Mcn, the Eccleſfiaſticks had not 
crept into ſuch great Titles, and Jarge 
Poſſeflions, that the Apoſtles cou'd 
hardly find any Image of themſelves 
in their Succeſſors, and as little in 
{ome of their Opinions ; who never 
were taught, or did teach, to den 
Sente, and to make viſible Truth, or 
{enſible Demonſtration, a Sin. 


The Mathematicks have therefore 
caus'd Jeſs Diſputes, and ingag'd few- 
er in the Study of it, where Truth 
can onely be the Search and the Re- 
.ward ; and the Diſputes muſt be con- 
founded by Demonſtration. But the 
other Studies are moſt ſuitable to the 

bent 
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# bent Nature of Mankind ; where 
Things not to be clearly decided nou- 
riſh Contention and Deiign : For eaſie 
People, being ready tor extraordinary 
Notions, excuſe the tolly of not Exa- 
mining, # the Prudence of Believing 
it fafer to ſubmit implicitly to others, 
than to uſe their own Senſe. And at 
laſt by ſuch entire Submiſſions, Im- 
poſſibilities become as eaſie to them 
as Truths, and Falſenels as Demon- 
ſtration ; "like thoſe. that uſe them- 
ſelves perpetually to hot Waters, Spi- 
rit of Wine itſelt at laſt is \wallow'd, 
without being perceiv'd to have any 
violent ſtrength. 


The next Study to this that ſeem'd - 
neareſt Truth, and of moſt Uſe, was 
Hiſtory, in which the beſt Meaſures 
of Men are-to be tound ; and the 
Compariſon of Calms and Storms jn 
Empires, the Quiet and Revolutions 
under ſeveral Princes and Governors, 
will beſt teach by what Methods 
Kingdoms have been preſerv'd and 
ſhaken: Which is not .onely uſetul 

' for thole that Govern, but thoſe that 
Obey, teaching the firſt how to pre- 
ſerve, 
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ſerve, and the laſt how to afford the 
Means. 


Nor did any thing appear more a- 
greeable to me than the Ule that Ma- 
chiavel makes of Hiſtory, in his De- 
cads on Livy ; where his Diſcourſes 
grounded upon Reaſon , have yet 
Matter of Fa&t to ſupport them, and 
brings it the neareſt to a Demonſtra- 
tion. For Notions in Politicks, un- 
ſupported with Fact, ſeem only bare 
Opinions ; but from thoſe Accidents 
and Events that we have ſeen follow 
cloſely the Wiſdom and Vertue of 
Princes, or the Folly and Vices of 
them, or their Favourites or Miniſters 
( ſharing ſo much their Power ) may 
be reaſonably deduc'd that Judgment 
of Things, which muſt be uſetul to 
Practiſe, or Avoid, by the Ruling an 
Obeying Part, | 


'Tis true that the Inſtruttions of 
never {o many, and fo great Exam- 
ples are loſt and uſeleſs to ſuch as are 
eaſily dejected with Misfortunes , or 
hurry'd too giddily with Power. Some, 
whoſe Minds and Ambitions can ne- 

ver 
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ver be confin'd, will hardly ſubmit 
to the Limits of a temperate Reaſon 
and Condition ; and who have 6 
much Conſideration tor themſelves, 
that they cannot have it for others, 
But as « is moſt difficult for tempe- 
rate Vertue to get a full Pofleſſion 
in Man's intemperate Compoſition, 
ſo it is more eaſie for Diſtempers and 
unquiet Diſeaſes, than a calm and 
peacaable Health to reign in any Con- 
{titution. | 


There are no Preſcriptions: (in 
Opinion at leaſt.) ſo uſeful againſt 
this Sickneſs, as the Precedents in 
Hiſtory : To ſee what Glory and 
Safety Wiſe and Vertuous Princes 
have obtain'd, and what Ruin the 
Cruelty and Folly of Others have - 
brought upon Themſelves and Sub- 
jects. In every Country their own 
Precedents are moſt proper for-them- 
ſelves ; ſince living under the ſame 
Conſtitutions, they may juſtly expect 
the fame Effets, from thoſe Happy 
or Unfortunate Cauſes. | 


In 
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In all our Stories I look'd upon 
none ſo Inſtructing as the Part I have 
choſen ; where the power of firm Ver- 
tue, and unſteady Errors ſo evident- 
ly appear'd in their clole Operati- 
Ons. 


I do not look upon a calm and 
= Reign ſo much the Proof. of 

eady Vertue, where Peace has de- 
{cended with the Empire, nor the 
Troubles bf an unquiet Time, ſo clear 
# Evidence of unſteady Errors, where 
tiie Storms and Troubles deſcended 
with the Crown : But when, in an 
immediate and repeated Succeſſion, 
the Extremes alternately have pre- 
{erv'd and deſtroy'd, I lookupon thoſe 
as the clear Teſtimonies of the diffe- 
rent powers of Vice and Vertue , 
Steadineſs, and IndireQnels, Juſtice 
and Tyranny. | 


Theſe Examples are no where to 
be found more cloſe than in the Reigns 
of Edward the Second, and Richard 
the Second. - The firſt ſucceeded his 
Father Edward, who came to the 

Crown 
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Crown after many Troubles that his 
Father Henry the Third had long la- 
bour'd under ; but his ſteady Vertue 
overcame all Troubles at home, and 
conquer'd his Enemies abroad : And 
was the firſt that made England look 
ike a Powerful and Eſtabliſh'd Mo- 
narchy. His unfortunate Son ZEd- 
ward unravel'd what he had wound 
up ; and by unſteady Errors ſhook 
that Power that deſcended ſo unſha- 
ken to him from his Mighty Father. 
His Son Edward the Third, by the 
Vertues and Methods of his Grandfa- 
ther, reſtor'd what his Father loſt. 
Richard the Second, the Son of the 
Black Prince, (uccceded his Grandfa-, 
ther- in his Throne, but Iis Great- 
Grandfather Edward the Second in 
the ſame fatal and unſteady Meaſures ; 
and loſt more than the other had 
gain'd : For tho' he loſt his Lite like 
Edward the Second, yet he loſt more 
than he ; for with him the Succeſſion 
ended, and fell into another Line. 


. No Subject appear'd to me ſo wor- 
thy of Remarques as this ; which e- 
vidently ſhews that there is a general 
| Temper 
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Femper in Mankind, fatal to their 
own Peace, which even and firm 
Minds wou'd preſerve. Fortune and 
Occafron adds to, or. ditminithes the 
Femper of moft, who ſmk either 
roo low, or {welt too high : Sneceſs 
makes them falſe ro themfelves and 
others. All modeft and profeſsd 
Prinerples are loft in ſack a Tempta- 
tion ; and both Kings and Subjects 
have hara(s'd one another by ſuch Ak 
terations, and ſhook the Government 
they both feem'd tender of. 


Sometimes when Kings have been 
m fuch a Condition, that 1s capable to 
ground {afficient Flattery upon, there 
never want thoſe, either indigent in 
Fortune or Vertue, to per{wade Kings 
that Limited Power, (tor fo they call 
Laws obferv'd) 1s but the Fetters of a 


Prince ; and they need be worn no 


longer than he ſubmits to Public No- 
tions : And if a King does not aſſume 
all Power, the Subjects will grow in- 
to the greater ſhare, and will neceſli- 
rate him to try for all, or have as good 
as None. 


On 
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Qa the other-ſide a Prince attem- 
pting this, and failing, he finks per- 
haps to grant as much as be deſign'd 
to get ; and believes to find a ſtop in 
their Deſires, who knew none in his 
own. Subjects are at firſt modeſt, ' 
and their Deſires are grounded upon 
Common Intereſt, but uſually when 
they believe theix Credit and Conditi- 
on large ug tor a Foundation, they 
increaſe as fait in Deſires as Fortune 
gives them occaſion.; and, when they 
gain more than: they expected, they 
will, ask more to ſecure what they had: 
obtain'd: And at laſt make themſelves 
incapable to truſt, of be truſted. Ir 
is the nature of Extremities to allow 
no Retreat ; and the Miſchiefs of ej- 
ther fide are hurtful to the Common 
veace : And where-ever a raviſh'd 
Power reſts, the Tyranny 1s alike. 


Nothing more Illuſtrates. this than 
the unfortunate Reigns of thoſe twa 
unhappy Princes, Edward the Second, 
and- Richard. the Second ; both: Prin» 
ces of reſembling Tempers ; not affe- 
Qed with extraordinary Ga—_ in 

their 
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their own Natures ; of competent 
Senſe and Courage, but ill Uſers of 
both. In Proſperity they ſeem'd to 
ſhew more Courage than they had, 
and in Adverſity leſs ; by which it 
naturally appear'd they were more in- 
| fluenced by others than themſelves, 
who flatter'd them in a good Conditi- 
on, and forſook them in a bad. They 
were both apt to be fond of Favou- 
rites, and the Nobility as apt to hate 
them : Yet ſome of them, that con- 
demn'd thoſe Kings tor fixing too 
much their Favours on particular Per- 
ſons, wou'd perhaps have been as 
pleas'd to enjoy the ſame good For- 
tune, But the Publick was made 
complain for their private Diſplea- 
{ures ; and the uſual immoderate Uſe 
of Power in thoſe Favourites caus'd 
ſuch a diſtance in the Hearts of King 
aud People, that the attempting the 
Cure of the Diſcaſes, that ſprung 
from the Inte&tion of ambitious Mini- 
ſters, procur'd Calamities in the Re- 
dreſs ; as Phyſicians preſcribe one Di- 
ſeale as a Remedy for another , and, 
to cure a Lethargy, the Patient muſt 
be driven into a Feaver. 


King 
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King Edward gave this Offence by 
his unlimited Favours to. Gave/ion , 
and after him to the Spexcers : King 
Richard to the Duke of Ireland, and 
Earl of Suffo/k. Gaveſton's Perion was 
very charming , and his Mind and 
Frame equally fitted tor Luxuries : 
Which was diſcern'd by that great 
Prince Edward the Firſt, who baniſh'd 


him, and on his Death-bed enjoin'd his 


Son never to bring him back. He 
was a Man of Courage, but, when 
raisd to Power, he grew from all E- 
venneſs of Temper , and was as Inſo- 
lent as his Fortune was Great. 


The Spencers ſucceeded him in Fa- 
vour : In whom no particular Marks 
of good Qualities coud be trac'd ; 
never ſatisfied with Wealth, nor ever 
ſatiated with Revenge. The Riches 
of the Nation ſeem'd but enough to 
{atisfie their Ambitions, and the De- 
ſtruction of it to ſecure their Safeties : 
They firſt juſtly made many their E- 
\nemies, and then deſtroy'd- them for 
being ſo. By this it may ſeem ſtrange 
that Princes ſhou'd have that Exceſs of 
D Value 
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Value for ſuch worthleſs Objects , 
which mire ordinary Perſons wou'd 
hardly beſtow upon thtm. But thoſe 
of the loofeft arid moſt debavuch'd Prin- 
ciples are apteſt to feed the humor of 
Men; who love to be nouriſhd by 
foft Fhtteries ; and common People 
are not Objects for luch endeavours. 
Princes tempt the Tempters , . who 
creep into Power by perpetual Whi- 
fpers how to enlarge theirs: And, 


twiſting themſtlves into ther Prince's 


Favour and Opinion, involve his Inte- 
reſt with theirs ; and render any Di- 
{pleaſure againſt them, the Want of 
Duty to him. : | 


Richard the Second was as unhap- 
in his Choice of Favourites. The 

r{t was the. Duke of Z7reland, better 
than the reſt, but hardly betrer than 
any others : He was not a great Stu- 
dier of Miſchief, but a ready Adviſer 
to purſue any Advantage to enlarge 
9s He ſeem'd _— Gans 
to attempt, and tew want Courage to 
embrace ; 1ſo that it was poſlible he 
might have reſted in a limited fhare of 
Fortune, and been contented with a 
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moderate Quietneſs, had he not been | 
 join'd with the turbulent Earl of Suf- 
folk z; who in all Conditions merited 
the worſt Character : In War fearful, 
wm Peace infupportable ; all Vertue 
unthought of by him, and Miſchief 
his Study, and his difeasd Mind the 
common Place of Corruption. 


Trefilian the Chief Juſtice, was an 
uſeful Miniſter to ſerve ſuch a Favou- 
rite ; who was ready to ſ{ubjet Law 
to Occaſion, and make the Occaſion 
fuitable to Law. And 'tis probable 
he got his Place by ſuch Meaſures ; 
for his Reaſon was Violence, and his 
Juſtice Cruelty ; there was 
right or wrong, but what he was di- 
rected to determine ſo ; and gave a 
full Tyſtimony of himſelf in the deci- 
ding the Ten Queries, propos'd by 
the Earl of Suffo/k, all which were re- 
folvd into Treaſon, or to merit 
Death : By winch Reſolves the Nati» 
on was made the Traitor, and the 
Treaſon fitted certainly to find out 
. Traxtors, 
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Thus commonly Men attain to 
Princes Favours, by being more Coun- 
ſellors to their Humours, than their 
Intereſt : and with unconfind Flatte- 
ry, betray them to the Temptation of 
unlimited Power. And this violent 
Driving all Things into Extreams was 
the Fall of thoſe two unhappy Princes ; 
who when they had Power ſhew'd no 
Moderation, and when they wanted it 
betraid as much Dejection. 


This ſhook that Truſt , which is 
the Foundation of Peace, and that 
once ſhaken, either ſide, as Occaſion 
ofter'd, acted the ſame Immoderation 
which they betore condemn'd. Both 
theſe Princes in the Change of For- 
tune, deny'd-and granted too much ; 
and moſt commonly deny'd what 
they had granted , and granted what 
they had deny'd before ; by which 
they diſoblig'd in denying, and their 
Favours ſcem'd no Obligation when 
beſtow'd : The firſt was lookt upon 


as a Deſign to injure their Subjects, 


and the laſt as a tear of them. 


Theſe 
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Theſe things will be beſt Illuſtra- ® 
ted,. by giving an impartial Account 


of ſome retembling particulars, 1n 
the Actions of thoſe untortunate Prin- 
CES. 


Edward the Second began his Reign 
with two particular Actions.,, which 
fhew'd how much he had forgotten 
his Father's Virtues and Commands ; 
and purſu'd the more pleaſing Remem- 
brance of his own Will and Looſe- 


nels. Walter de Langton, Biſhop of 


Cheſter, and Treaſurer of England, 
had, like a juſt Servant, in his Fa- 
ther's Life-time, reprov'd him of thoſe 
leud Errors that he practis'd in excels ; 
and complain'd of Gave/ton as the Au- 
thor, at.leaſt Encourager of Vices, ſo 
unbecoming a Prince : whoſe Con- 
finement happening after this , he re- 


membred, when he came to be King, ' 


in the firſt place, to puniſh a Man that 
was ſo full of troubleſome Virtue ; and 
Arreſted him by Sir John Felton, Con- 
ſtable of the Tower. | 
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This was contrary to the Proceed- 
ing of that Great Prince, Henry the 
Fitth : Who inſtead of puniſhing the 
Chief Juſtice, William Gaſcoigne, that 
boldly Impriſon'd him , tor attem- 

ing to violate Juſtice ; he continu'd 
Lim in his Place, and in that Eſteem 
that was due to ſo upright and juſt a 
Man. Theſe contrary Actions, upon 
the ſame Occaſions, ſhew the diffe- 
rence between Abjet and Mighty 
Minds. The firſt ſeek ways to de- 


preſs Virtue , the other to encourage 
It. 


The next ill choſen Action was, 
the receiving the banifht Gaveſtor in- 
to Favour, before his Father's Fune- 
rals were perform'd. So haſty to 
difobey his Father's Commands, as if 
he delignd to difturb the Peace 'of 
Others, befare he was laid to reft. 
He preſently made him Earl of Corn- 
wal/, and gave him the Lordfhip of 
| Mau. The King's Favours were his 
Markets, and worethe very Jewels of 
the Crown, which the King declar'd 
hou'd have deſcended to him, were 
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his Power equal to the AﬀeCtion he 
| had for him. 


| The Queen very carly complain'g 
| to her Father, the King of France, =_ 

that the King's Aﬀedion-to Gaveſton 7 
was fo great, that it had both alienated 
his Love from Her, and Himſelf from 
Her Bed. Which made fome Writers 
affirm, that the King was as looſe in 
a perſonal Aﬀection to him, as he was 
in his Public Favours. 


( This { inrag'd the Nobility, = 
they preſs for Gaveſtor's 

or threaten ( it deny'd ) tokindker is his 
Coronation. ' The King ( purſu'd al- 
ways with a fatal unficadine) yields 
to their Demands ; and promiles, in 
the next Parliament, all they had de- 
wy 4 after he had {onw—r the 


of  Gaveſton , him 

| notw pros oh to carry St. Edward's 

'_ _ Crown. Be vates ſo much, 

that the next Parkarndiar proceeded 

mn higher : Thus the Ballances 

gan to be toſt up and down, as any 

| wr on either-ſide help'd to hoiſt up 
the other. 3 
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In the Parliament they purſu'd their 
advantage, and the King not only 
grants them Power to draw Articles, 
but takes his Oath to Confirm what- 
ever they concluded. And he that 
before ſeem'd jealous of truſting his 
Subjeas, now gave them an Oppor- 
tunity of Revenging that Miſtruſt. 
The Want of Confidence before ſeem'd 
to betray an ill Intention, and this un- 
limited Confidence confirm'd the Opi- 
nion of it : Both betray'd what he de- 
fgn'd both ſhou'd conceal ; and by 
the Extreams-taught the Fatal Leſſons 
of Jealouſie. And thoſe perhaps that 
advis'd the ill Deſigns, wanting Pow- 
cr to bring them forth, from their 
own Fears, gave Councels contrary 
to their former Advices 1n a better 
Condition : - For Men without Princi- 
ples are guided by thoſe Opinions that 
unequal Fears, or unſteady Ambition 
gives them ; and receive no Counſel 
trom even: Principles, or unſhaken 
Vertue. 


Theſe 


of Edward. and Richard II. 


Theſe Miſtakes provok'd the Ba- 


niſhment of . Gaveſton, and the King 
became liable to Perjury when-ever 
they pleasd. But after he had com- 
mitted this Error, he purſues it with 
2 greater ; and tho he baniſht Gave- 
ſton to keep his Oath , he violates a- 
gain his Faith by recalling him. 


Gaveſton had not been long in Ba- 
niſhment, but the King began to ap- 
peara ſharer in his Sufterings, as he 
usd to do. All things with him, he 
ſeem'd baniſht trom himſelf, as much 
as the other was from his Kingdom, 
and not being able to Live without 
him, in a few Months reſtor'd him, 
and receiv'd him with ſuch an Exceſs 
of inconſiderate Joy and Kindnels, that 
it ſeem'd, as if Gaveſton brought al- 
ways Charms more Powertul, than 
any Divine or Humane Obligation. 


The Return of Gaveſton, and, if 
ſſible, to an increaſe of Favour, re- 
kindled fuch a Fury in the Barons, 
that they plainly told the King, That 
unleſs Gaveſton were immediately ba- 
niſhe, 
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niſht, they would proceed againſt 
him as a perjur'd Prince. They 
{zxem'd to find out that the King was 
moſt inclin'd to grant, when moſt a- 
fraid to deny : A Nature very dange- 


rous to a Prince, and very dangerous 


to a Favourite, to depend on tuch a 
weak and uncertain Temper ; this 
his frequeat Raniſhments, and at laſt 
his Ruine clearly juſtify'd. Tho 'tis 
hard for any Prince more firm than he, 
to ſecure the Ae yg of an envied 
Favaurite , inſt the weight of a 
diſpleas'd and 1njur'd Nation. of 

This ſharp Proceeding, of the Ba- 
rons, obtain'd his laſt iſhment ; 
but 7reland was no more to be his 
R : France, and indeed all Pla» 
ces ab ſeem'd unfafe, by the 
Power and Intereſt of the King of 
Fraxce , who probably wou'd not ne- 
gledt, by any means, to Revenge his 
Daughter's Injuries, receiv'd from this 
powerful Favourite. 


Gavefton ſeem'd to contemplate this 
an his Baniſhment ; and determin'd 
with hunſelf, that no Place cou'd y_ 
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be ſs ſafe, as to fly back to his King's 
s, Placing allo ſome hopes in the 
Marriage of his Niece, 


Upon this he adventures into Eug- 
land, and according to his expeRati- 
on, wes receiv'd again by the King, 
with his uſual Exceſs of jnconſiderate 
þ- oy : the SatigfaQtion - having Gave- 

o» again, appearing of more weight 
to him » than the DiſlatisfaQion it 
would certainly give to the whole Na- 
tion, and make them as careleſs of 
their Duty and Aﬀections, as he had 
been of tis Oaths and Promiſes. 


The King kept his Chriſtmgs at 
Tork, where all Rejoycings ſeem'd to 
proceed from his enjoying Gaveſon a- 
gain. Which {o inflam'd the Lords, 
who now lookt upon themſtives as 
deſpis'd and injur'd to the laft degree, 
that they reſolv'd to take Arms, and 
choſe for their Leader, 7Zhomas Earl of 
Lancaſter, Leiceſter, and Ferrers, and 
atterwards by Marriage Earl of Lins 
coln and Salsbury, 
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The Barons aſſembled at Bedford, 
where they made the Earl of Glouce- 
fter Cuſtos Anglia, and took care to 
Guard the Seas, leaſt Strangers ſhou'd 
come in, to Aid the King. By thus it 
may be obſerv'd, that it was preſum'd, 
when a King violates his Oath and 


Contracts with his People , that they 


had a Right to endeavour to Relieve 
themſelves : and to take Care of the 
Adminiſtration of that Power, that he 
had ſo much abuſed and forfeited. 


The Barons with their United Pow- 
ers marcht to Tork, where Gaveſton 
was left, who fled from thence to 
Scarborow , where they cloſely beſic- 
ged him : Who ſeeing now no means 
of ſafety, but the hopes of once more 
getting into the King's Preſence, deli- 
vered himſelt up, upon thoſe Terms ; 
and was committed to the Cuſtody of 
Aymer de Valence Farl of Pembrook , 
who undertook to ſee the Condition 
perform'd : And brought him to a 
Mannor of his, between Warwick and 
Oxford. But the next Day in the 
Morning, the Earl of Warwick came 

with 
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with Forces, and took him away, and 
carried him to Warwick-Caſtle : Where, 
after ſome Conſultations among the 
Lords, he was brought to,.a Place, 
then called Blacklow, and there, in 
their Preſence Beheaded ; the King u- 
ſing many Solicitations, tho to no 
purpole, to prevent the Fatal Blow. 
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Thus a King feem'd to Petition , 
which nothing but the Total Deſtru- ' 
&tion of all Truſt and Confidence | 
could have render'd ineffectual. z 


The Lords {weld with this Succeſs 
(the uſual effes of raviſh'd Power ) 
march with an Army towards London, 
where the King then was ; where Ne-. 
ceſlity, and not Choice, ſeem'd to be « nn 
the Means that a Parliament was call d. _ 
Where the King complain'd of the Ba- 
rons ; who juſtity'd their violent A- 
tions, by the Errors of their Prince. 
And plead Merit for having purchas'd 
the baniſhing of Strangers to quiet the 
People. Thus unſteady Actions be- 
get wild Arguments, and falſe Preten- 
ſions are too much ſupported by 
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However a Compoſure for the pre- 
ſent was made by tte Queen, the Bi- 
ſhops, and the Earl of 6/oxcefter, who 
calm'd tfie Barons into a Temper of 

the King's Pardon ; and ieve- 
ral Artickes were agreed on for pre- 
ſent Satisfaction : Which ſeem'd as if 
the Lords had more Inclinations to O- 
bedience than Rebellion ; and wanted 
but the prudent Juſtice of a Prince to 
be 4 to eure thoſe Wounds that 
zealous had made. 


But the Miſchief of foriner ill Hu- 
mors and Countels remain'd ; and be- 
to ſhew themſelves by the _ 
of performing what was 
Which was the Cauſe that the Earls = 
Lancaſter, Armael , Warwick, and 
Warren , refus'd to go with the Kmg 
againſt the Scots. 


It feems ſtrange that Unſteadineſs 
and Ijuſtice, two of the weakeſt Er- 
rors of Mankind, thou'd become Rules 
for RY to at by : Which cou'd 
hardl |. Sr poſſible, were they not re- 

to the Counſels 0 _— , 
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and conſequently to their Intereſts , 
who, cannot by National Methods 
purſue their ambitious Deſigns, and” 
protect what they obtain. The Pur- 
| ſuits of Honour and Riches are ſeldom 
limited , and putting a Diftance be- 
tween King and People , is the only 
means to them remote from Exa- 
mination and Juſtice ; and at haſt in- 
volve their Intereſt fo with Ins, that 
to queſtion them, 1s to attacque his 
Digmty. 


To foment Differences between the 
King and others was now acted by ht- 
tle Artifices ; one inſtance of which 
was the taking away the Earl of LZan- 
caſter's Wite by one Richard St. Mar- 
time, claiming her as his, and that he 
had formerly lay'n with her : Arid he 
claim'd by her the two Earidoms of 
Lincoln and Salsbury. This was an 
Action that ſeem'd to ſhew the Encou- 
ragement and-Aſſiftance of great Pow- 
er ; nor did they that contriv'd it, 
omit their chief Aim of having the 
King thought a Party : At once to in- 
gage him 1m their Deſigns and Animo- 
fities, and torevenge himſelt and them 


by 
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by particular Injuries. For 'tis not to 
be preſum'd that ſuch a Man , as the 
Earl of Lancaſter, cou'd have ſuch a 
Violence committed in his Houſe by 
an inconſiderable Fellow , without 
great Aſſiſtance of Force and Power. 
And the two Earldoms (that, it ſeems, 


. reſted in her ) were Arguments, that 


the Deſign was to affront the Earl of 
Laxcaſter in the Diminution of his 
Honour , and to make an irreconcila- 
ble Difference between the King and 
him ; who being related to the King, 
and a Man of great Quality and Inte- 
reſt, might perhaps be an Obſtacle to 
thoſe Deſigns, which were contriving 
by the new Favourites. And 'twas an 
improper Conſideration for ſuch, to 
conſider whether the King's Intereſt 
and Honour were beſt ferv'd by this, 
but onely whether their own Deſigns 
were not beſt purſu'd. 


And now the fame Fatal Humor be- 
gan to ſhew itſelf, and Z7ugh Spencer 
the younger ( who, Mezeray 1ays , 
had been bred in an unbecoming Fami- 
liarity, and had an abſolute Empire 0- 
ver him ) ſucceeded Gaveſto» in an 
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almoſt unlimited Favour- and Power. 
The firſt, Difference that this causd, 
appear'd at the Siege of Berwick , 
which being near taken from the Scots, 
the King declar'd his Deſign to make 
the younger Spencer Governour of it. 
Upon which the Earl of Lancaſter 
withdrew his Forces, with whom the 
Lords-preſently took Arms, and de- 
clar'd the' Cauſe to be, for the'remo- 
ving the Spencers : The Father being 
now got into joint Commiſſion of Fa- 
vour with his Son, who -govern'd 
with as much Inſolence and Abſolute- 
neſs as ever Gaveſton had done. ' 


: With their Forces they advance to- 
wards the King, and boldly demand 
the Baniſhment of the Spercers. The 


* King, being not ſtrong enough. at 
| preſent to oppole them, gives a tem- 
perate Antwer ; onely ſeeming averſe 


to puniſh any, but by Form of Law, 
and therefore wou'd not baniſh them 
unheard : but promiſes they ſhou'd 
anſwer to any Charge, and ſwore he 
wou'd never pardon Offences prov'd. 
This Anfſiver did not yet fatisfie the 
E Lords, 
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Lords, who continu'd their March to 
Londev, where the King grants all 
things deny'd before. 


The King, that had yielded to 
what was deinanded by Force, out of 
the Apprehenſion of that Power , re- 
tain'd yet his tormer Inclinations ; 
and was ſo usd to act by IndireQneſs, 
that he rather proceeded by a Fami- 
lar Method, than any new Neceſlity, 
and praQtisd as much from Nature, as 
Occalion. 


The Spexcers by an Edit, pub- 
Iiſh'd in Weſtminſter-ZHall by the Earl 
of Hereford, were baniſh'd the Realm: 
But in a very little time ( when the 
Lords were return'd Home) the Edict 
was revok'd in a Council held at Lox- 
don, where the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury declar'd the Baniſhment of the 
Spencers to have been erroneous, 


As ſoon as the Lords were retird 
to their promiſed Quier, having ob- 
tain'd what they deſir'd, the King be- 
gan to. deſign to revenge on them the 

Di- 
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Diſpleaſure , for what himſelf had 
granted ; 'as if all his Favours were 
his Errors, and his Severity his pru- 
dent Juſtice. Thus while they thought 
themſelves reſtor'd to Peace, the King 
prepares for War ; and ſuddenly rai- 
ſing Forces puriues the Barons, many 
of whom revolt to him. The reſt 
made ſuch Preparations as was poſi- 
ble in ſo ſhort a time, and ſtay'd with 
their Forces at Burton upon 7rext, 
When the King's Army advanc'd to 
them they perceiv'd they very much 
, exceeded in Numbers : So that the 
Earl of Lancaſter thought it wiſeſt to 
retreat, eſpecially conſidering that he 
had ſent Sir Robert Holland to raiſe 
more Forces among his Tenants ; 
which Supplies he thought it was 
Prudence to wait for. Bur the Indea- 
vour to Retreat gave the King's For- 
ces an addition of Courage from that 
Teſtimony of their Fear ; which was 
made uſe of by Yalexce Earl of Pem- 
brook, who then commanded the 
King's Army : And after ſome Re- 
ſiſtance put them to flight. After 
which the Earl of Lancaſter, and 4 
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many Noblemen and Gentlemen were 
taken Priſoners : The News, or his 
own Falfeneſs, brought: Sir Robert 
Holland, with his new-rais'd Forces, 
to join with the King. 


As ſoon as thele mighty Enemies 
were in the King's Power, the Spex- 
cers (tull of Revenge ) urg'd on tor 
the Execution of all. Tis faid that 
Valence the Farl of Pembrook, who 
obtain'd the Victory , interceded for 
Mercy ; but this rather haſftens their 
Fate : For Spencer was ſo apprehen- 
five that the King's Mercy to any 
wou'd be a Cruelty to him, that he 
fucceistully urg'd a quick Execution. 
The King with other Lords ( among 
whom was Hugh Spencer, now Earl of 
Wincheſter at and gave Judgment up- 
on the Earl of Lancaſter, who was pre- 
ſently beheaded,and many other Lords 
in their ſeveral Countreys,. to dilperſe 
Terror in every place. Above twen- 
ty Men of Quality were put to Death 
at this time : The firſt Blood of this 
nature that ever was ſhed fince the. 


Conqueſt. 
Beſides 
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Beſides the Earl of Lancaſter there 
dyed fourteen Lords and Barons ; 
their Eſtates and Inheritances were 
ſeized, and were usd to advance a 
new fort of Men who mult needs ag- 
plaud and flatter ſuch Countels and 
Succeſles, that had been fo tavourable 
to them. And queſtionlels the ſtreams 
of Flattery flow'd to the King for his 
choice of tuch a Favourite as Spexcer ; 
who had now enthron'd him once a- 
gain, and by ſo much Blood procur'd 
him the fſureſt Coronation. Nor 
was Spencer leſs blind in the judgment 
of his own Condition ; who was now 
Maſter of his King, and of all thoſe 
Spoils that this bloody Succeſs had 
thrown into his ambitious Arms. 
But his Condition was too proſperous 

temperately to conſider the Uncer- 
_ tainty of a violent Proſperity, watcl1'd 
by the unwearied ſearches of Envy and 
Revenge. | 


Counlels and Actions now appear d, 
as commonly after ſuch Succeſs; Law 
lay contemn'd under Power, and the 
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Intereſt of theNation under Conquelt ; 
all temperate and compoſing Actions 
formerly us'd were now refle&ted on 
as a Prince's ſhame, and any thing 
leſs than Arbitrary Power his Diſho- 
nour : An il{-choſen ground of fatety 
in its own nature, but moſt improper 
to ingage a Prince in , who by the 
weaknets of an unſteady Judgment, 
and the ill uſe of Power , had ſuffici- 
ently by Miſtruſt prepar'd Mens 
Minds not to be cozen'd into Shvery. 
It muſt be the concurrence of many 
ſtrange Accidents, and the cloſe re- 
ſerve of a Prince's Nature, - that muſt 
ſteal him into Abſolute Power : O- 
therwiſe we had heard of many more 
ſucceſstul Tyrants in the World. ForT 
doubt. not , but generally the Nature 
of Meg hath been more ready to ems 
brace ſuch Power, than their Abilities 
or Accidents have comply'd to affiſt 
them in : And we ſeldom read of 
ſuch as become Slaves, but ſuch as 
have been well-cozen'd Subjects. 


| The 
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The Kirlpg's Power now ſeemingly 
grown to a great heigth , by the- 
Numbers that his Succefs increas'd, 
flatter'd him as well as their T - 
that nothing was able to reſift him : 
And ( perhaps to find ufe tor thofe 
Forces that now muft be kept t 
ther ) refolves to march trom 7ork 
into Scotland, rather with a mighty 
Number than a powerfal Army ; ne- 
ver conſidering that ſuch Numbers, 
without ſuitable Diſcipline and Provi- 
fions, were a weakneſs to themſelves. 
The Scots, it ſeems, confider'd this, 
for they kept cloſe, and hinder'd them 
of all Proviſions, leaving them to o- 
vercome themſelves. For Want in- 
creaſing , they were beaten without 
Blows ; and return'd, purſt'd by Want 
and Diſhonour, as wellas by the Scots : 
Who enter'd far into England, and 
_ with great Spoils into Scof- 
land, 


This unhappy King, not made for 
Counſels, was as well not barn for 
Triumphs ; and was now perhaps at 
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a calmer leiſure to conſider what he 
had done. It ſeem'd ſomething like 
regretting thoughts, when , bein 
earneſtly ſollicited to Pardon one of 
the Earl of Laxcaſter's Followers ( a 
Man of a mean Condition ) he ex- 
claim'd with paſſion againſt ſuch 
Counſellors that preſs'd him to ſpare 
the Lite of ſuch a Fellow, and ſpoke 
not one word to fave the Lite of the 
Farl, th6 his near Kinſman, whoſe 
Blood had ſo near a relation to his 
own : Making this true reflection , 
That his Lite might have been uſeful 
to him, the other's cou'd not. 


Misfortune ſeem'd, at this inſtant, 
to give the King a more temperate 
Conſideration , which in the ſtreams 


of Succels he wou'd hardly have had 


| leiſure to entertain. But this was 


rather an unſteady than a firm Return 
to better and more prudent Thoughts 
and Counſels : His Nature was ſtill 
the ſame, which made his Favours or 


Diſpleature equally dangerous. 
". 
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Sir Andrew de Ferkley, who was 
raiſed to the Earldom of Carli/le, tor 
taking the Earl of Laxcaſter, ſhew'd 
the truth of this : For growing great 
enough to give Apprehenſion to the 
Spencers, or as ſome write, for com- 
bining with the Scots , he loſt his 
new-enjoy'd Honours together with 
his Lite ; being firſt Degraded of 
them , and then Executed : So that 
the King ſeem'd at one time ready to 
Deſtroy, and to revenge Deſtruction ; 
juſt as the Diſplealure and Spleen of 
his ambitious Favourites guided him. 


i It is ng wonder if fo eaſfie a Con- 
queſt over a King ſhou'd {well the 
Conquerour enough to burſt him ; 
nor that ſo much Wealth and Glory 
ſhou'd ſo much dazzle the Eyes of 
Spencer as to make him loſe his way : 
But all fcem'd calm, nor any little 
Speck 1o like a Cloud that feem'd to 
threaten any Storm ; and the Inſtabi- 
lity of this World in general is feldom 


the Contemplation ot the Fortunate 
and Ambitious. 


This 
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This made him attempt that which 
was the higheft Teſtimony of his be- 
liev'd Security, inleflening the Queen's 
Attendance and Maintenance. The 
Spencers were not fatiated with all the 
late Spoils of the King's Enemies, nor 
with the Sale of his Favours to his 
Friends : Places and Honours were 
purchas'd as in a common Market, 
and every Thing inclos'd, or expos'd 
as they pleas'd. Yet, it ſeem'd, all 
this was not enough, or certainly 
wou'd not have indeavour'd to fupply 
the Want by the Queen's Prejudice, 


. and raiſe the moſt probable Storm to 


diſturb their proſperous Courſe. For 
the Queen had been hitherto a Sup- 
port, an Inſtrument of com 
Differences ; but being demed to be 
entertain'd at Leeds Caſtle, which 
then belonged to the Lord Baltemore, 
the alter'd from that more happy in- 
clination ; and grew rather the Stu- 
dier of Revenge for the Injury recet- 
ved. 
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' & might ſoem ftrange that Favou- 
rites cou'd find ways to waſt as mach 
as wou'd fupport and ſupply the Pub- 
lick ; and then ſeek ways as extrava- 
gant to get it : And yet more ſtrange 
thar a King ſhou'd be a Party in the 
dangerous ways that led to his own 
Ruin, and careful to preſerve them by 
the hazard of himfelk When Gave- 
ftox, and the Spencers, leem'd forſaken 
by God and Man, they were never 
by their unfortunate Prince : Bur Ly 

him the Whole was judg'd more 
Guilty, and leſs Wiſe, than his Fa- 
VOUrites. 


In the fatal ſtream of Fortune the 
Profperous and Ambitious think of 
nothing but Enjoyments, deteſt a So- 
ber (much more a Melancholy ) Con- 
fideration of thoſe ſtrange and ſudden 

| Alterations and Changes that this 

World is. ſubject to. But think that 

their Greatneſs and Proſperity has 

chain'd up Accidents ; and that For- 
tune ( which had flatter'd them as 
much as they had done their Prince ) 

wou'd 
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wou'd always be as obedient, as ſhe 
had been ſeemingly fond of them : 
Affliction gives Thoughts admittance, 
but the ſwell'd Minds of the ſucceſs- 
fully Ambitious ſeldem endure to 


think. 


The firſt Accident that ſhew'd this 
truth, was the Troubles that aroſe in 
France ; which grew 1o high, that all 
the King's Territories were adjudg'd 
to be forfeited, and many Places of 
Importance ſeized. The Storm was 
{o violent, that there was no hopes 
of becalming this roughneſs, but by 
the King's going in Perſon to pay his 
Homage , or at leaſt the Queen to 
mediate with her Brother. But the 
Spencers thought it unſate to be ſepa- 
rated from the King ; who yet was 
the only Fence againſt the Sea of Diſ- 
content, whoſe Tide every day a 
pear'd to {well : And they that had 
deſtroy'd all Truſt, had Reaſon e- 
nough to be Jealous. | 


Such 


of Edward and Richard II. 


Such Men, ſoconſtantly guided by 
pleaſing Weakneſles , might not per- 
haps diſcern the Queen might be a 
dangerous Inſtrument to employ, that 
had been ſo diſoblig'd. But common- 
ly thoſe that do Injuries, are the leaſt 
apprehenſive that they will be re- 
membred : Or commonly, having 
. No Fear of thoſe they Oppreſs, they 
never. conſider the future poſſibility 
of Revenge. But if they had appre- 
hended Damage to themſelves in the 
Queen's going ; yet they chole the 
leaſt Evil nothing appearing ſo terri- 
ble as parting with the King. 


Thus the Queen was ſent away 
with an indifferent Train, and acted 
ſeemingly ſo well, that ſhe brought 
Things to a fair Accammodation ; but 
upon ſuch Terms as did neceſſitate 
the Prince her Son to be ſent over to 


her. With him ſhe had what ſhe de- 


ſir'd, a Foundation to build her Re- 
venge upon, that had long been rak'd 
up in warm Embers : which now ſhe 

began to diſcover. And the begin- 
| ning 
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_ of this Fire breaking out, was 
made known to the King by the Bi- 
fhop of Exeter, who ſecretly with« 
drew into Emgland. The Queen arid 
Prince were preſently Summon'd into 
Encland ; but ſhe was ſtay'd by the 
noft powertul Cauſes, Love atid Re- 
venge. For ſhe, that now ſcem'd fees 
from all Tyes to her King and Hu- 
$band , plac'd her looſe Aﬀe@tions 
upon Reger Mortimer ; who had hate- 
ly eſcap'd out of the Tower, and from 
the Oppreſſion of the Spencers. She 
knew England cod neither be ſafe 


to her nor Mortimer, whom ſhe by 


ved as herſelf : And theretore refolv'd 
to truſt to any thing rather than her 
Husband, or the Spercers. 


The Queen thus delaying her O- 
bedience to the King in returning to 
England, ihe and the Prince were de- 
clar'd Enemies to the Kingdom ; and 
they , and their Adherents baniflrd. 
And at the ſame time the Queen re- 
ceiv'd Intelligence , that there were 
oreat Sums offer d to have the Prince 
murder'd : Upon which ſhe withdrew 

| ; to 


to the Earl of Z7aynault, where ſhe 
contracted her Son to Philippa Daugh- 
ter to the Earl : And there procures 
ſome Forces and Money. 


Tho her Forces were inconſidera- 
ble ; yet ſhe reaſonably depended up- 
on what ſhe ſhou'd find jn England, 
not what ſhe brought : For the knew 
that any Thing wou'd be welcom, 
that brought a ſhew of Redeeming 
them from the Oppreſſions they tut- 
ter'd under. With theſe therefore ſhe 
ventur'd to Sea, and after ſome varie- 
ty of Accidents, ſhe landed with her 
Forces near Harwich ; where imme- 
diately ſhe found all her Conjectures 
true. For many Lords, and Biſhops 
repaird to her ; among them the 
two Biſhops of Hereford and Lincoln : 
The firſt not forgetting the particular 
Wrong, and both zealoufly remem- 
bring the Injury the Clergy had re- 
ceivd. 


The King had now the clamorous 
Effects of ill Counfels calling too loud 
upon him ; yet ſaw no way left to 
reco- 
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recover or repair the Misfortune thoſe 
Errors had brought him into. Where- 
ever he went he found no Subjects, 
thoſe , with their Hearts, were loſt 
betore : But, led by as uncertain 
Counlels as his Lite was Govern'd, 
he knew not whither to fly, but one- 
ly fled. He faw London was unſafe, 
who were all turnd trom Duty to 
him, in Afﬀection to the Queen : Nor 
cou'd he propoſe any Place for him- 
{elft, where he had not reaſon to ex- 
pect certain Enemies, or worſe, un- 
certain Friends. Atter many Moti- 
ons, as various as his former Humor, 
he deſign'd for the Ifle of Lundy ; and 
takes with him the Earl of Glouceſter, 
the Spencers, and Robert Baldock that 
was Chancellor ; and with {ſome few 
others takes ſhipping : Shewing how 
Man's Nature waits upon Fortune; 
and changes with it. They that be- 
fore cou'd not be content with fo 
much Plenty and Dominion, fhew'd 
nov no more Ambition than what a 
{mall naked Ifland cou'd fatishe, where- 
Satety was their onely nope, and a 


choſen Priſon their Liberty. 
The 


of Edwatd and Richard Il. 


The King had left the Government 
of the City of Lonelon to Walter Sta- 
pleton, Biſhop of Exeter , and Lord 
Treaſurer. But the City, to ſhew 
their good Will to the Queen, amo 
the many Teſtimonies, ſhe ears 
gave a bloody one of their Devo- 
tion to her increaſing Succeſs ; and 
ſtruck off the Biſhop's Head , and 
ſeiz'd the Tower of London : Killin 
many in their Fury, and aQting thoſe 
lawleſs Cruelties that they before cons 
demn'd. 


Theſe ſtrange Revolutions evident- 
ly ſhewed the various Powers of Ad- 
verſity and Proſperity, how it depreſ- 
ſes ſome below themſelves, and lifts 
up others beyond their Reaſons and 
Conſciences. The Queen, that had 
been before the Repairer of her Hu- 
Sband's Errors, now makes uſe of 
them to his Ruin ; ſhe, that us'd to 
bring Peace to heal thoſe Wounds il! 
Counſel made, brought War to make 
them wider : And while ſhe con- 
demn'd thoſe Diſeaſes that made the 

F Nation 
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Nation ſick, * ſhe made Rebellion the 
Cure. But Succels (as it uſcy to do) 
made her not onely a& worle thag 
herſelf, but worſe than thoſe ſhe had 
condemn'd. At firſt ſhe onely de- 
chrd n= the Soiae pe BY and 
perhaps onely deſign'd their Ry- 
ins : But ſhe onght kan ue loſs 
of her own Vertue, to try to Cure 
what the want of it in others had 
4 caus'd. But had not the Rapidneſs of 
" her good Fortune hurry'd her ſo faſt 
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{ from herſelf, the might have diſcern'd 
ſhe was exposd upon fo viaknt a | 
= Stream, as wou'd h her by its | 


f own Force, and not by her dire&tion; *: 
pp and others at laft wou'd uſe that Pow- 

er, which (in fuch Caſcs as theſe are) 
[ is ſeldom retain'd long by the Raiſers 
of it: Mighty Cauſes, that bring Diſ- 
orders, Ike Tempeſts raiſe up Things 
firſt , and toſs up unthought-of Ruins 
upon them, and a Succeſſion of Mi- 
F chief laſts till the Storm ceaſes. No 
j Age but has afforded theſe Examples ; 
| | and yet we ſec it not powertul enough | 
to teach thoſe, that wou'd be ſafe 1n F 
Vertue,not to hazard being corrupted 
by Power violently obtaind. The {! 


| 


. 
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The Queen now , with ſtil-in- 
creafing Forces, purſues her flying 
King 2nd Husband ; and from Oxford 
marehes to Glowceſter : And trom 
thence to Briffe/ , where the King 
had put the Earl of Arundel, and 


Spencer the Father , to defend the | 


Place ; which was fortified as well as 
quickly yie to | - 
cels, which kem'd to deny all Hopes 


| to the King's declining Condition. 


Spencer was there taken, and execu- 
ted with all the Rigour that Revenge 
and Conqueſt cou'd invent ; and with 
as much Contempt of Law, ashe and 
his Son had formerly ſhew'd : They 
condemn'd him without any Tryal;and 
prevented his Natural Determination, 
which cou'd not have been long, be- 
ing then above Fourſcore Years old. 


Proclamation was about this time 
made, that if the King wou'd come 
vn, and conform himſelf to the Laws 
and Government, he ſhou'd be re- 
ſtor'd by the general Conſent of the 

F 3 People 
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People. But the King either durſt not, 
or his Favourite- Spencer durſt not 
let him truſt this Declaration : Such 
Miniſters, made deſperate, hold their 
King the faſter the more ſinking their 
Condition is ; and rather chooſe that 
the Hazard of their Prince may fave 
them, than their Ruin fave their 
Prince ; tho perhaps in- his proſpe- 
rous Condition they flatter'd him , 
That their Lives and Fortunes ſhou'd 
always be Sacrifices for Him. But 
tis equally ſtrange, that Princes in 
great Power and Proſperity ſhou'd 
with Pleaſure believe Flatterers, and 
that thofe intereſſed Flatterers ſhou'd 
hope to be believ'd : It ſhews a Fatal 
Weakneſs in the one, and looſe De- 
ſigns in the others. 


Thoſe alſo that put forth this Pro- 
clamation, to call the King to his 
own Government, did perhaps as lit- 
tle defire he ſhou'd embrace it. For 
this was but once done, and ſeem'd 
rather a thing us'd to cover what 
was intended, than a clear intention 
in its ſelf, For the eager purſuit of 

| the 
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the King ,was- ſtill continu'd.; who 
 ( as ſome ay) ſeeking ta Land in 
' Lundy was driven by Tempeſt into 
> Wales; and in the Abbey of Nethe, 
Z or as ſome write, , near the Caſtle of 
EZ Lantrufſan, in Glamorgan-ſbire , lay 

= ſometime conceald. From Zereford 
= the Queen divided part of her Army, 
* under the Command of Heyxry Earl 
= of Lancaſter , into Wales, in purſuit . 
= of the King: Who, by the means of 
* one Ayce ap Powel ( who was well ac- 
” quainted in; the Country ) took the 
- King in the Monaſtery. This Farl 
: of Lancaſter was Brother to him that 
was Beheaded; at Pomfret - And 
2 ſeem'd to ſhew a-powertul purſuit of 
> Blood, to, bring the King into the 
* Mercy of, a Family where he had 
 ſhew'd o little. * 


* Others ſay, that the King, and 
* the younger Spencer, were in the Ca- 
: ſitle of Bri/to! when it was: Belieged ; 
' from whence (tearing the Event) he, 
: With the younger Spexcer, ſtole away 
: by Night; and endeavouring to'ſcape 
# by Sea, his Boat was beaten back ; 
" - 

F 3 And 
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And trying to put out again , it wag 
difeoverd by the Lord B&aumont , 
who chas'd them with a ſmall Veſſel, 


and took the King and Spencer in it.” 


However, they all agree that Sperrer 
was taken with him, as it the King 
maſt always appear inſeparable from 
the Cauſe of his Misfortunes. 


The Earl of 4rwidel, that was ta-' 


ken at Briſtol, was Beheaded ; at the 
Inſtance of Mortimer ,, who now Go- 


vern'd the Queen's Aﬀe@ions arid 

Afﬀairs. Perhaps the Exetutiort of || 
this Earl of Arundel might the ſooner | 
be causd, by his Relation to the * 
younger Spencer, who marry'd' his * 
Daughter ; but the Gme thing that | 
creates a profperoiis Thtereft in one | 
A , brings Ruin im ano- ? 
ther. 
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' | fitting poſture, to increaſe the Scorns 
, * and Reproaches, that uſe to attend 
+» ſuch miſerable Objets. And perhaps 

> ſome were mingld in the Crowd, 
that had formerly in his proſperous 
Greatneſs, Gluted him with fawnin 
Acclamations. At laſt he was eas 
of all his Sufferings, th6 by a Death 
as full of Torments as cou'd eaſily be 
imagin'd ; which yet he indur'd with 
much ſeeming Calmneſs : Perhaps 
Ny ha nee wy 

cy , W y any 
ke to find undiſtur's Quiet- 


n 


Preſently after this, the Queen 
came to London, with her Son Edward, 
and her Favourite Mortimer ; where 
ſhe was receiv'd, with as many Te- 
ſtimonies of Joy and Satisfaction, as 
cou'd ſpring from Two ſuch Great 
Cauſes ; as the Misfortune of her un- 
happy Husband, and her own Succels. 
A Parliament or Convention was then 
Summon'd, which was held the next 


le |; day after the Epiphany ; where it was 
2 | adjudg'd, That Edward the Second 
ng 2 | F 4 was 
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was no longer fit to wear the Crown ;. 
and for his Male-Adminiſtration 0 
the Royal Authority , was therefore. 
Depoſed , and his Son to be Ele&ted 
King. | | ga: 


To this the Biſhops conſented, "and 
the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury Preacht 
upon the Occaſion , chufing a pro- 
per Text: Fox Populi, Vox Det. ; 


The Queen, when ſhe heard of 
this heavy Sentence of Depoſing her 
Husband, '{eem'd to ſink under the 
Weight that He was to bear ; and to 
act the Part of a good Wife, in ſha- 
ring the Misfortune of her Husband : 
But ſhe that by Force had helpt to 
reduce him to that Condition, cou'd 
hardly with counterfeited Tears, and 
teigned Lamentations perſwade any 


' to believe that ſhe _ deplor'd it. 
e 


Beſides that unjuſti Paſſion for 
Mortimer, which ad fo long, and ſo 
romans. "roman her, might be a ſuf- 
ficient aſſurance that there cou'd not 
be kindneſs enough left for her unhap- 
py Husband, to cauſe a real Grief for 
his Caiamity. The 


{ The Prince her Son, either moy'd 
* by that ſpecious ſhew of Sorrow , 
> which might eaſily deceive {0 render 
> an” Innocence ; or, which 15 more 
py probable, urg'd by his own natural 
7 7 RFArrous Temper ; Vow'd, He 
* would never accept the Crown, but 
2 by his Father's Conſent. o_ which, 
} Commiſſioners from the Aſſembly, or 
2? Convention were {ent to the 
” which conſiſted of Three Biſhops, 
Wincheſter , Hereford , and Lincoln ; 
The Earls 'of Leiceſter and Warren ; 
! Two Juſtices, Two Barons, Four 
Members for the City of London, and 
7 Three Knights for "er Shire te re- 
2 preſent the Counties ; the Biſhops of 
* Limolnand Hereford went before to 
pre re and perſwade the King to 
gn the Crown. And as Promiſes 
for Phat 3 is deſired, uſually exceed the 


* Performances when obtain'd, they aſ- 


| ſur'd him, he ſhould live more _ 
| than before : _ that in a "_— 
: he ſhould only reſign his Cares, 

2 enjoy an undiſturb' ov uiet and Plan 
$ ty. On the prinbeS>; they threa- 
4 ten'd, 
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| ten'd, That if he were vainly obſti- 
nate, tiot to gratit what the Pec 
wou'd take, and which was deſired of 
him to ſatisfte his Son, the Pririce, he 
wor'd riot prevent his own Fate, but 
bring a Misfortune on his Poſterity ; 
for in that Caſe the People wou' 
chuſe a King that had no Refation to 
his Blood. | ; 


A title after, the Commiſſioners 
by arrived, that were to receive 
his Reſignation , the King came forth 
in Motrning, and, at the ſight of a 

fortn'd Power, ready to take awa 

his, ſink down; but being reviv'd, 

Adam d' Orleton, Bifhop of Hereford, 
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il deliverd the fabje&t matter of their. 
A Committion, which was , That the 
| | | Commton-Wealth had found his Go- 
4 verniment to be grievous and oppreſ- 
| ſive, which had been prov'd by many 
['Þ Particulars 'in the General Aſſembly at | 
| London, for which they had refoly'd * 
| he fhou'd no Tonger be King over * 
| them ; but yet they were willing to = 


Ele his Sort to wear the Crown ; 
which if he ſhou'd refuſe to Reſign to 
him : 


9 
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him ; they were reloly'd not only to 
reject him, ur wou's cine z Man, 
that might be proper port 
of | the Government, arid or Lag? 
the” Kingdom : 'Without arty Confi- 


- The King receiv'd this heavy Ser 
Fence with 4 Sorrow propottion'd to 
R. - And eonfidering perhaps, that 
dy denying to Refignt his Crown, he 
might involve his Son, and his Poſte- 
i erkey- own hard Fate, told them : 

hat he ſubmitted to all things with 
the more Patience, ſince his Offerices 
caus'd the Miſery that was fallen upon 
him ; yet, it cou'd not but vate 
his Calamity , that his People were 
pofleſt with fach 2 hatred to him, 
thar-they wou'd ro longer endure 
hirn for their Soveraipn : Yet if his 

Condition could admut of any Conſo- 
lation, it muſt proceed from the 
Kindneſs they had yet retained for 
his Son : And thank't them for the 
Teftimony of it wn Elefting him their 


King. 
After 
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delivery of the Royal Enſigns,, the 
Commiſſioners. causd. a. Formal 'Re- 
nunciation to be pronounc'd , which 
was done by W:lam Truſſel in thele 
words ; 


' I Neo Thee, O Kim, I William 
A Truſſel, i» the Name of al 
Men of ths Land of England, and 
Prolocutor of this Parliament, Refign 
to Thee Edward, the Homage that 
was made to Thee ſometime, and from 
this time forth, Deprive Thee of all 
Kingly Power : And 1 ſhall never be 
Attendant on Thee as King after this 
tame. _ 


Which being pronounc'd, Sir 7ho- 
mas Blount , Steward of the, King's 
Houſe, by breaking his Staff , Re- 
ſign'd his Office, and Diſlolv'd the 
Hounſhold. | 
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-'The Ceremonies being perform'd, 
the Commiſſioners with the Royal 
Eaſigns return'd to London ; and re- 
ported+'to the ' Aſſembly the King's 
Reſignation. Who preſently Elected 
his Edward the Third, for their 
King, | 


The Queen, now with her beloved 
| Mortimer , with the Advice of her 
great Counſellor the Biſhop of Here- 


| | ford, afſum'd the Exerciſe of all Pow- 


er, and quickly ſhew'd, what a coun- 
terfeited Sorrow for her unfortunate 
Husband, ſhe tryed to Diſguiſe herſelf 
in ; for ſhe now allow'd but an- 
Hundred Marks by the Year, while 
ſhe procur'd a third part of the Re- 
venue to be ſetled on herſelf ; and 
Mortimer, the worſt of Men, by her 
guilty Paſſion, ſeem'd onely to Reign. 

Bur, in'a little time, his Actions met 
with that juſt Puniſhment, that was 


2? due to them, 


Philip 
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Philip de Comines, in his third 
Book, takes Notice, that the Great 
Earl of Warwick ſubdued England in 
Eleven days; and King Edward the 
Fourth recovered it in One and 
Twenty. Thd theſe were ſudden 
Revolutions, yet the Fortune of them 
was diſpos'd by many Battels ; but 
this was as ſudden, yet without a 
Blow : which ſhews no Force to be 
Injuricsand 


caſfions, the weight of this Nation has 
ever been heavy enough to hoift up 
any Power built upon | 
For tho in Proſperity , the full 
Guft of Power, this mighty Farce , 
lying it were in Ambuth) in the 
vexed Minds of uyur'd Subj is 
undiſcern'd and flighted ; and.the fatal 
Precedents, made by the Errors of 
athers, are feldom made uſe of to 
ourſelves : Yet when it begins to ſhew 
itſelf, it ſeems no wonder that the 
united Minds of all, conclude for 
themſelves. Burt Men are ſo much 
their own Flatterers, that they be- 
heve 


of Edward and Richard Il, 


lieve every thing permanent the 
wiſh to be fo : pg nr -——4 
cannot ſubmit to ſhare a Common 
Benefit, yenture at uncertain Adygn- 
tages, and make j ana _— to de- 
VE, iti- 
ous Miſchicts m7 Diſturbances axe 
but the Weak _ Moderate 


The unhappy King was now kept 
in Confinement, with a {mall Allow- 
ance, that he might be deprived of 
all things that relembled a Prince's 
Condition: And ſufferd now, for 
his uaſteady Errors ; as much per- 
__ b the wounding refletion .of 
, as by what he indy- 
n.. __ them. Burt too late he was 

taught Truth by Miſery ; - and faw 
the difference to loſe thole Friends 
that cou'd preſerve him , and keep 
none but ſuch as cou'd onely help 4 


| deſtroy him. Princes ſometimes be- 


lieve, that the Right of Power ſhou'd 
preſerve them, notwithſtanding the 
want of Conſcience in the uſing of 
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it : But when their Errors have con- 
tracted Enemies, - and the ſame Errots 
raisd Accidents enough , to . give 


. Power and Opportunity to thoſe 


Enemies ; miſguided Princes ( like 
this unhappy King ) will find, that 
injur'd People with as much want of 
Tendernef\s will Revenge their Wrongs, 
as they ſhew'd in the Dporeſſion.” bet 


It will now, in this particular be 
made good, that the Graves of Prin- 
ces are near their Priſons. This un- 
fortunate King deplor'd that his Wife 
whom he had ſo much lov'd, 'cou'd 
got be prevail'd with now to ſee him. 
But ſhe had been ſo much pofſeſt b 
a fond Paſſion for Mortimer , that all 
Duty and Virtue was long before 1a- 
crificed to that Idol ; and her Hu- 
Sband was as much her Apprehenfion 
as Averfon. Mortimer allo as Wic- 
kedly Jealous, thought himſelf never 
ſate while the King liv'd, nor cou'd 
they be ignorant of the Murmurs a- 
gainſt their ſcandalous courſe of Lite ; 
and that the hard uſage of the King 
proceeded trom thence, which urg'd 

them 
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g: them #0. the cruel Opinion, that his 
bs Death was their onely Security. 
: . In the mean time, the unfortunate 


my Prince remain'd in the Cuſtody of his 
Kinſman the Earl of Leiceſter, who 
, ſhew'd ſome Compaſſion for his deplo- 

rable Condition, and us'd him with 
great Humanity ; but ſuch was the 
Misfortune that attended his Condi- 
ha tion, the leaſt kindneſs ſhewd to 
him , did but provoke his Deſtruci- 


mf on. For the cruel Queen grew not on- 
fi ly Sy that he liv'd well, but that 
T he liv'd at all ; and urg'd by an In- 
D formation , that there was a Deſign 


laid to take the King by Force out of 
2A the Caſtle of X;/lingworth, ſhe took 
: Advice of her miſchievous Counſellor, 
vi the Biſhop of Hereford, and removed 
him from thence into the Cuſtody of 


I Sir Thomas Gurny , and Sir John Ma- 
" travers, with a Commiſſion to carry 


14 him where they wou'd, and probably 
to deſtroy him how they pleas'd ; 


A for they had ſuch a large Authori- 
oF ty , that all Governours of Caſtles 
'S Where-ever they came, were for 


| | G the 
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the time to reſign their Powers t 
them. | 


In all 'their Travels from place to 
place, no deſpighttul Uſage was o- 
mitted: to him ; ' the infulting upon 
Adverſity being the property of bale . 
and cruel Natures ; they carried him 
from Briſtol, upon an Alarm-of ſome 
deſign'd Attempt to releaſe him, and 
by the way to keep him trom bei 
known , they made the wreeehiel 
King ſit upon the ground , and caus'd 
a Barber to ſhave him with Water 
fetcht from a Ditch ; at which he 
ſaid, He would ſupply tliem with 
warm Water : meaning his Tears 
which he ſhed plentifully. 


Ar laſt they brought him to Berk- 
ley, where he was wickedly Murthe- 
red. with a Hot Iron thruſt thro a Pipe 


behind up into his Bowels, by which 


way they thought the-leaſt diſcovery 
might be made, by what manner of 
Death he died ; tho his loud Groans 
and Crics {ufficiently declarcd the Vio- 
lence of it. 

Some 


of Bddeadd wn Rinhird 10 $5 — 
5 Some write, that the Biſhop of | 7: 
Hereford; -by a dark Sentence inſti- J 
gated the Murderers to haſten the Ex- 
o ecution, 'by'this Line : 
q Edoardum Occidere Nolito timere 
e bonum ef | 
. At once giving them Encouragement, 
d and coneealing an Excuſe for himſelf. 
But Eccleſiaſtical Riddles are dange- 
5 rous, and ſometimes their Expoſitions 
d of Texts are no other. 
i After this horrid Execution , the 
h Murtherers, Gourney and Matravers 
S expected Rewards, but found the 
Queen and Biſhop readier rather to 
Threaten and Accuſe them, than to 
a own the Service , and were forc'd to 
i fly beyond Sea, to ſcek a ſafety for 
E their loath'd Lives. But Gourney, 
h after three Years, wasgaken and ſent 
7 to England, and by the way had his 
f Head ſtruck off, YMatravers fled in- 
© to Germany, where in Repentance he 
A had time to waſt a miſerable Life. 
e G 2 Ti 
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This King Reign'd ſomething above 
Eighteen Years, and was Murther'd 
in the Forty-third Year of his Life ; 
His Body was carry'd to Glouceſter, 
and there buried without any Cere- 
mony. His CharaQter I will reſerve, 
till T joyn it with Richard the Second's, 
ſince the ſame Methods and Errors in 
Government work'd the ſame Effects : 
And both Princes equally Unfortu- 
nate. 


The 
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of Edward andRichard I. Ss 


; 
| why 
7 
, 


HE Reigns of Edward the Se- 
cond, and Richard the Second, 
(to which I am now proceeding) may 
” |} be juſtly ſaid to be, as Mezeray cals 
the Reign of Fexry the Third of 
' France [the Reignof Favourites] who 
did enervate all his Vertues, and di- 
ſposd him to Looſeneſs and Careleſ- 
neſs ; deafned and confounded him | 
with Flatteries ; prompted him to | AJ 
obſerve no Law but his Will ; while | 
they were the Diſpoſers of all things : 
At which many Great Men and o- 
thers retir'd diſcontented, and left the 
Favourite-Miniſters at large to purſue 
their Ambition ; and with new Inven- 
tions to waſt and pillage the King's 
C Revenue, 


This Deſcription ſuits with the be- 
ginning of this unfortunate King , 
Richard the Second ; who after the 
Death of his Grandfather, that Great 
Prince Edward the Third, ſucceeded 

G 3 him 
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him in the Throne : His Father, the 
Famous Black Prince, dying in his 
Father's time, ' Who , by contrary 
Methods to what they usd, met as 
contrary Fortunes : The Camlineſs 
ahd Beauty of his Perſon ( exceeding 
all his Predeceſſors): onely (eein'd to 
efititle him to: a Generous bather , 
and as Beautiful a Mother, But that 
promiſing Perfon , which might have 
become Great Aﬀtions, was turn'd to 
Looſeneſs and Pleaſures : And Flatte- 
rers broke in'to-incourage that difſo- 
tute Carclefnels, which they found 


wou'd be ſuitable to his Nature , and 
their ambitious Deſigns. 
; | 


The three chief Favourites and Mi- 
niſters were Rebert Yere Earl of Ox- 
ford, afterwards Marqueſs of Dublin, 
and Duke of Ireland, Michael de la 
Poel Earl of Suffolk , and Robert Tre- 
{lian Lord Chief Juſtice. The Duke 
of 7relaxd feenv'd the beſt, as hardly 
he cou'd do otherwiſe, being ſet with 
two ſuch Foils : Michael de la Pool 
was a Model of compleated Vices ; 

_ 4n Peace the moſt odiouſly inlolent, 
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in War the moſt _— contem» 
tible ; He deſpis'd all N of | 
uietneſs, and yet was frighted with | F 
the leaſt diſturbance; T7r#//tan the 4 
Chiet-Juſtice: that never ſhew'd his | = 
| Rlace or Title by any Practice , bur | |. 
was ready to'proftrate all Law to Oc« 4 
cafion, and” Juſtice to Deſigns his 
Knowledge was Leudnelſs, and his 
Vertue Violence ; what others de- 
ſign'd he was ready to execute: And | 
being kept up in this Darkneſs, he | I 
grew fierce on all things that were 
caſt to him. | 
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This King was called , Richard of 
Burdeaux , becauſe born there, the 
onely Son of Edward the Black Prince. 4 
By his Grandtather Edward the Third # 
he was, in his Life-time, declar'd his | [4 
Succeflor : And. after his Death was | þ 
Crown'd at Weſtminſter, in the Year | | 


P 

a 
i 1377, by Simon Sudbury Arch-Biſhop 
1 of Canterbury, with great Solemnity, 
4 1. The King being then but Eleven 
/ Years old, the Duke of Lancaſter , 
and Edmund Earl of Cambridge , the 
King's Uncles, with other Lords and 
G 4 Bi- 


© . . 


__ (8% Reflefidns wpon the Reigns 
F Biſhops, were join'd in Commiſſion 
to manage the State: | . 


The Minority of the King gave 
Forreign Princes an Opinion, that. it 
was a proper time -to attempt upon 
England. The French firſt laid hold 
on the Occaſion, and landed Forces, 
and did ſome Miſchief ; and burnt 
{ome Places near the Sea, as about 
Rye , . Portſmouth, Dartmouth, and 

limouth, as allo Haſtings and Wine 
chelſea. The Scots allo aflaulted the 
Caſtle of Berwick, and won 1t ; but it 
was taken again by the Earls of .Nory- 
thanknind and Nottixgham ; And 
all pur to the Sword, but Ramſey, 
who took it by aibold and deſperate 
Attempt with a tew Men, 


« 
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Theſe Troubles occaſion'd a Phrlias 
ment to be call'd at Weſtminſter : 
Where Alice Pearce, the Concubine 
to the late King Edward the Third, 
was Baniſh'd,» and all her Goods con- 
filcated. A Tax was then given of 
two Tenths of the Clergy, and two 
Filteens of the Temporality ; Others 

| write, 
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1 write, the Tax was a Pole of 4 d. | 


upon every Head. But which ſoever 
'twas, either the Levying it, or the 


; Tax itſelf, caus'd a ſudden and ſtrange 
t Inſurre&tion ; begun by the Intuſion 
1 of one call'd Mr. Joh» Ba/, a Factious 
1 Prieſt : Uſing thoſe common Notions 
k againſt Great Men , who had Power 
t to oppreſs others, and ruin the mea- 
[ ner ſort to ſupport their Greatneſs 
d and Luxuries. This ſpread to the 
j- City, who gave Intelligence, that 
- they were ready to join with the 
t Rabble, that appear'd gather'd from 
'. many adjacent Countries, This con- 
d fus' Body choſe one Wat Tyler for 
" their Captain : Whoſe Aſſiſtants, or 
C Privy Counſellors, were John Bal, 


Fack Straw, Thomas Baker, Jack Car- 
ter, Jack Shephard, and others. Black- 
bs Heath , as they march'd to Loydon , 
? was there Rendezyouz ; where they 
[> appeard to be above Sixty Thouſand. 


I, From thence they march to London, 
I- declaring themſelves for the King and 
ff People. 

w% | | 

's | When 
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When they came to London, they 
were received, either for fear or love, 
with all freedom, and treated ag if 
they ſtrove who ſthou'd expreſs them- 
ſelves beſt to the Alatter'd Rebels : 
Who like ſuch a Maſs of Giddinels, 
got together , committed nothing 
but Murder and Violence. They 
burnt the Savoy, the Duke of Lan- 
caſter's Houſe ; they rifled the 7em- 
ple, yo er the —— 
expreſſing a Spleen againſt any thing 
of _ + Anh, +; anna Churches, 
or Religious Houſes {par'd ; the Good 
they pauniſh'd, the Bad they cheriſh'd: 
Setting all Priſoners at Liberty. Ther 
chief Leader, 7yler, remembring ſome! 
Puniyhment that his old Maſter \Re= 
chard Lyon had inflicted on him ter 
ſome.Crime he committed. ;. withont- 
any -mare Trjal or Judgment: than 
what his Revenge allow'd,, causd his: 
Head to be ſtricken off, and carryid: 
before-him on a Spear. Their Num- 
bers were now ſo great, that the 
. King durſt not reſiſt their Entrance 
into the Tower ; where they abus'd 
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his: Mother : And took the Arch-Bi- 

of Canterbury, the Chancellor, 
the Lord Treaſurer , and dragging 


them to Tower-Hil/, there Reheaded 
them. | | 


In the midſt of all theſe Outrages, 
the King prockhim'd a: Pardon -to/all 
that wou'd go quietly home : Which 
the E/ex-Men , and ſome others, ac- 
cepted ; but the' Xentiſh, and others, 
ſtay'd with their Captain Tyler. So 
that it ſeem'd as if part of this. Rabble 
were not 1n the Secret of the Inten- 
tion, to ſubvert the Government, and 
throw down all above themlelves 
from Oppreſſion. Above Twenty 
Thouſand: continu'd with - their Ca- 
ptain. The King, looking upon this 
as 2 good beginning, preſented him- 
ſelf in Perſon before the Rebels ; and 
{poke to them with all {weetneſs, pro- 
miſing them Pardon and Favour : But 
had fo rude a Return from 7yler, that 
inftead of Submiſſion , he demanded 
the King's Sword. At which the 
Mayor of Loxdou drew his, and 
track him to the Ground ; _ 
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he was preſently kill'd. The Rab- 
ble ſeem'd to threaten Revenge : 
But the City hearing thus, and think- 
ing it high time to tree their King and 
themſelves from Ruin and Deſtruti- 
on, came to his Relief with a Body of 
Men. . At which ſight the affrighted 
Rebels yielded : And ſome fled, and 
deliverd up their Ring-Leaders ; a 
Sacrifice that ſeldom fails to be made 
of ſuch Tumults. Fack Straw, at his 
Execution, confeſs'd their Deſign of 
deſtroying all that were above them, 
1n Name or Fortune. 


The King's chief Favourites now 
appear'd to be Michael de la Pool, 
( made Chancellor of England, and 
after Earl ) Robert de Yere, ( Mar- 
queſS of Dublin, and after Duke. of 
Treland)) Alexander Arch-Biſhop of 
Tork ; and Trefilian the Chief-Juſtice 
The firſt Teſtimony that theſe ſhew'd 
of their ' Animoſities againſt the Me. 
thods of a juſt Miniſter , was the 
D:{placing Sir Richard Scroop, Lord 
Chancellor, who in all things usd an 
impartial Uprightnels, which was 
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an Offence to their looſe and partial 
Deſigns. 


But they did not only ſharpen the 
King's Nature againſt Men in point of 
Offices and Employments, but againſt 
their Lives. The firſt appearance of 
this was by the Duke of Laxcaſter; 
whoſe Offences were likewiſe from 
his Vertues : And his Ruin therefore 
reſolv'd by them , and contriv'd by 
Trefilian to be done by Form of Law 
( the worſt ſort of Deſtroying when 
violated, but, when truly obſer- : 
_ the beſt Defence againſt Deſtru- 

10n). 
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There are ſeldom any extream 
Proceedings in a Government , but 
there are deprav'd Perſons enough 
in all Conditions, ready to {wim with 
the Stream, and take the benefit of 
any Tyde of Fortune. For when 
Miſchief is to be practis'd, Corru- 
ption is the conſequence ; ahd there 
are always thoſe ready, whom no 
_ Conſideration ballances in their Na- 
tures, with the Weight of _— 

| an 
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and Benefit. 7refilian was one of 
thoſe thus prepar'd, and cou'd hard- 
ly want as well-condition'd Informers 
and Juries. The Occaſion of doin 
il preferv'd from Men, 1s the ſurell 
Cauſe of their Vertue ; but offer'd 
from tlofe that ought to depreſs it, is 
the Temptation of VHlany to {ome, 
that of themfelves perhaps never de- 
ſrgn'd/it. Crimes were: prepar'd for 
the Duke, he never commirred ; a 
fury of Lords were fixt : And it was 
not onely defign'd he ſhould be Arre- 
ſted, bur his Condemnation and Exe- 
cutton were 'as confidently reſolv'd 
and concluded. 


Thefe things were not fo ſecretly 
contriv'd, bat the Duke of Lancaſter 
had Notice of them ; and privately 
retir'd, or rather fled to Pomfret 'Ca- 
ftle, where he prepar'd to defend him- 
felf. And already Diſcontents grew 
fo high, that he wanted not Afﬀiiſtance 
for it ; and grew fo conſiderable, that 
the Queen-Mother thought it worthy 
her Pains in all Reſpects to endeavour 
a compoſure, Which ſhe ettected , 


aſſiſted | 
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afliſted by the Apprehenſion of: her 

Son, and the Duty which the' Duke 
of Lancaſter ſeem'd yet to retain. So 
that, tor this time, every thing was 
compos'd, unleſs their Minds ; which 
once ſhaken by IndireAneſs and Mi- 
ſtruſt, are ſeldom {ſo purely clear'd, 
but that ſome Seeds of Jealouſie lie 
ready to ſpring upon the heat of any 
Difference. Without Truſt the Trat- 
fick among Dealers in petty things 
can never be carry'd on ; and much 


leſs the Commerce between Prince 
and Subjects without Credit. 


The King now enter'd upon the 
Aſffuming the Government into his 
own hands ; and from this time grew 
liable to his own Errors. Appearing 
wholly regardleſs of all his great Re- 
lations and Nobility : And onely 


 ſeem'd kind toa Fondnels of his Chan- 


cellor the Earl of Suffolk, and the 
Dake of 7re/and ; 2nd their two ſub- 
ſervient Friends, the Arch-Biſhop of 
Tork, and Trefilian the Chiet-Juſtice. 
They that had now gain'd the poſlet- 
fon of the King's Power and Inclina- 

tion 
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tion, ſhew'd a great Teſtimony of 
ther ill uſe of it, by diſpoſing the 
King againſt his brave Uncle, the 
Duke of Glouceſter, and the Earls of 
Warwick and Arundel. 


The King was now wholly poſ- 
ſeſt by theſe Favourites, and in a 
particular Manner by the Chancellor 
de la Pool; whole mean Birth was 
ſuitable to his Qualities, his Vices ſ6 
many that he was himſelf a Gries» 
vance : And it ſeem'd a fatal Unhap- 
| pineſs that the King's Conſcience 
| ſhou'd be intraſted with ſo corrupt a 
Keeper. But the King was as violent 
in his Aﬀections, as others cou'd be 
in their Diſplealures ; he ſeldom re- 
garded what others thought, till ne- 
cellity inforc'd the Conſideration. 


Theſe Men that both fear'd and ha- 
ted any Men of Honour and Quality, 
that might have Interelt to croſs their 
Deſigns, laid hold of an Occaſion to 
be rid of one of the greateſt , the 
Duke of Lancaſter, by aſliſting him 
with Forces to conquer Spain : Which 
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he chim'd in Right of his Wife Con- 
flaxce, Daughter and Co-heir of Pe- 
ter ( who was Sir-nam'd, the Cruel ) 
King of Caſtile and Leon. With ve- 
ry conſiderable Forces he fail'd- for 
Spain, with the Title of King of it. 
He landed at the Groys, and at Com- 
poſtella met the King of Portugal. 
And after ſome Incurſions made into 
the Country of Caſtile, a Peace and 
Marriage was alſo effected , between 
the King of Spaix's eldeſt Son, and 
Catharine of Lancaſter : And ſo he 
reſign'd his Title to Spain for a Com- 


poſition, by a Sum of Money and a 
Penſion. 


This look'd like the feeble Policy of 
violent and Self-intereſſed Counſel- 
lors, which was apply'd to Men, and 
not to Things. As if the Removal 
of Two or Three, that oppos'd their 
Deſigns, took away the Danger that 
attended them : As long as there 
were injur'd Men they muſt have 
Enemies, and their Safety was no 
way probable but.by better Principles 
Js Practices, Belides there were 

H other 
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other Lords left behind, made Popw- 
lar by the ſame Errors ; but they de» 
ſign'd to. ruin; (if they cou'd)) all thet 
were in their. way :.. And: after grew 
very bufie in deſigning to: Murther 
the Duke of Glpuce/ſter, every day 
contriving ſome ll, and by their hea- 
vy Wickednels loading the King, 


_ A little after the Rebellion of Jack 
Straw, the King Married with Am, 
the Daughter ot the Emperor Charles 
the Fourth, whom he loved paſſio- 

 nately : For whole ſake he refus'd 
the Daughter of the Duke of Mzlarn, 
who was offer'd him, and with her a 
Dowry much more conſiderable, She 
lived with him twelve Years, but 
without Iſſue, and died at Sheen by 
Richmond ; which great loſs made the 
Place ever after hated by the King : 
Who in all things ſhew'd he was a 
Man of great Attections, which are 
unfortunate Vertues, when wrong 
plac'd. | 
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About this time the King declar'd 
Roger Mortimer his Heir and Succeſ- 
ſor : Who was the Son of Lionel 
Duke of Clarexce, Third Son of King 
Edward the Third, who was after- 
wards kill'd in Ireland, He alſo Cre- 
ated at ſeveral times his Uncles Ed- 
mund of Langley, Duke of Tork; and 
Thomas of Woodſtock, Duke of Glouce- 
fter ; and his Cozen Henry of Bulling- 
brook ( Son and Heir to his Second 
Uncle, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caſter ) Earl of Derby ; his Cozen 
Edward Plantagenet ( Son and Heir 
to his Uncle Edmund of Langley) he 
created Ear{ of Rutland ; Sir Fohn 
Holland Farl of Huntingdon ; and 
Thomas Mowbray Earl of Notting- 


ham. 


In the Parliament , in which theſe 
Creations were made, was exhibited 
_ a Charge of many Particulars, and of 
very great Natures, againſt Chan- 
cellor de 1a Poo! : In which one Par- 
ticular was the Abuſing and Cozen- 
ing the King ; but this had onely an 

2 Audt- 
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Audience, but no Examination. Which 
gave ſo much Offence, that an Aid de- 
manded was deny'd ; and Reaſons gi- 
ven, That it was to no purpoſe to 
give Money, when the ill uſe of it 
was countenanc'd, This ſeem'd a 
wrong Meaſure, to ask, and be de- 
ny'd ; and at the ſame time neither 
to have Power enough to enforce, 
nor Obligations to obtain. But. 'twas 
not proper for his Favourites to tell 
him, they doubted Succeſs with his 
Parliament : Since that were to own, 
ſuch Apprehenſions ſprung from their 
own ambitious Errors. But Princes 
are rightly ſaid to be us'd like fro- 
ward Children , flatter'd , and con- 
demn'd never to hear the Truth. 


But the Parliament ſtill preſs'd the 
Examination of the Charge ; and the 
neceſſity of the King's Afﬀtairs concur- 
ring with their importunity, procur'd 
what they ſo warmly defird. The 
Cauſe was put to ſeleed Noble-men 
to Examine ; and a Subſidy ſeem'd 
the Purchaſe of it : Which was atter- 
wards granted, 
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The Cauſe then being heard by his 
Peers, the Duke of Glouceſter, and 
Earl of Arundel! being Two of his 
Judges , he was convifted and de- 
priv'd of his Office and Chattels, and 
condemn'd to a Fine and Impriſon- 
ment. 


| He had purchaſed while he was 
Chancellor, One Thouſand Pounds a 
Year, which by Judgment of Par- 
liament was confiſcated to the King, 
in ſatisfaction of Twelve Thouſand 
Pounds ,- which Stow very properly 
expreſſes that he had gain'd by lin- 
gring the King's Afﬀairs : It ſeem'd to 
me a very natural expreſſion, for the 
Corruption -and Oppreſſion of that 
Court has been managed by Delays ; 
and Juſtice hard to be obtain'd, is 
one of the chieteſt means to Revenge 
ind Enſlave. 


But all this ſeem'd rather Argu- 
ments of Merit, than Cauſes of Pu- 
niſhment : For the King preſently 
after reſtor'd him into all former 

H 3 Fa- 
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Favour, as if he had ſuffer'd for his 
ſake. Thus as Edward the Second 
received Gaveſton trom Baniſhment , 
and his Subje@ts Hate, to his Arms and 
Love, ſo this unfortunate and reſem- 
bling King receiv'd this Earl of S»ffo/k, 
from the Proſecution of his Parhament, 

' to increasd AﬀeCtion and Truſt : As 
if Crimes, found out and proſecuted 
by a Parliament, had been the Teſti- 
monies of Merit, and Arguments for : 
the Prince's Favour. Theſe unſteady 
Counſels increas'd Miſtruſt in the 
Subjects : Who now began to fee, 
they were too light to make a Poj- 
zure with the Favourites. And, to: 
confirm their worſt Apprehenſions, 
the Duke of Jre/anyd, who had been. 
driven away by the Diſpleaſure that) 
was contracted againſt him, now re- 
turn'd ; with equal Credit and Prin- 
ciples with the Earl of Suffolk : To 
whom allo join'd the Arch-Biſhop of 
Tork, to ſtrengthen their Power, and 
weaken their King's. For they that 
had Influence enough to make a 
Prince believe their Cauſc to be his, 
might eaſily carry him on to Revenge 

thoſe 
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thoſe Aﬀronts he now aſſum'd to be 
his own: © To this belongs the ſame 
Fate that attends indire& and unſtea- 
dy Counfels : They muſt' be main- 
tain'd by the' Opprefſion or Ruin of 
thoſe that 'ſuffer'd by them, and no 
Method taken for the Prefervation of 
any, but theirs that merited the Pu- 
niſhment. The Argument that was, 
and muſt be usg'd to deceive Princes, 
was then enforc'd by theſe Favourite- 
Miniſters, . That the Arrows ſhot at 
them were intended againſt the 
Prince ; and 'twas but a Method of 
Rebellion, to confine a _— whom 
to confer his Favour. And therefore 
to avoid the Diſhonour of a Limited 
Monarchy , he muſt now ufe Power, 
and declare his Truſt in that onely. 
With this Flattery they raiſe their 
King to a Fatal Confidence in that 
which muſt in time deceive miſgui- 
ded Princes. For perhaps, for ſome 
time, Apprehenſion and Conſcience 
oy mn a ſhew of Peace; yet 
at laſt Error and Oppreſſion will di- 
ſturb ſuch a weak-ſetled Calm, 
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The King thus rais'd by Flatt 
above his wer and ſharpned = 
falſe Arguments beyond his Nature, 
they proceed ſeemingly to. a: his 
Cauſe, but really to Revenge them- 
ſelves ; and (likethe other Favourites 
in King Edward's time ) wrap their 
their Prince's Fall and Hazard with 
their own : While they are onely the 
King's Loyal Subjeds ; and the King- 
dom his, and ther own guilty Ene- 
mies. 


'The Memory of Suffo/k's Trial and 
Condemnation was the firſt Cauſe that 
excited them againſt thoſe that were 
his Judges , the Duke of Glouceſter, 

' and others : On whoſe Deſtruction 
they firſt reſolv'd, as being the moſt 
conſiderable ; nor fear'd his near Re- 
lation to the King, for they knew 
their Power was gotten above his 
Nature, or Conſideration. \The 
Deſign was to invite Glouceſter, 
others,toa Supper in Londox,and there 
Murther them : Which ſome write , 
was diſcover'd to the Duke by Exton, 
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the then Mayor of London, and the 
Miſchief for that tume prevented. 


About this time the Earls of 4rux- 
del and Nottingham , who were in- 
ag'd with the Duke of Glouceſter in 
the Trial and Cenſure of the Chancel- 
lor Suffolk, commanded the Navy , 
and perform'd ſo many brave Actions, 
that all Mouths were fill'd with juſt 
Praiſes ; the King onely excepted, to 
whom Satisfaction did moſt belong. 
For at their Return they found ſo cold 
a Reception from the King, that it 
ſeem'd they were rather Forgiven for 
Miſdemeanors, than Receiv'd for Me- 
rits. The ſtrangenelſs of his words 
told too plainly, that public Merit 
loſt its Nature, when the Deſert was 
in the Enemies of his Favourites. 


How much more Linuted is a King, 
by ſuch as confine him to their nar- 
row Intereſt ! He muſt neither re- 
ward Vertue, nor puniſh Vice ; his 
beſt and braveſt Subjes muſt not be 
_ , hor his worſt queſtion'd or 

The 
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The Duke of | /relavd, with us- 
much Arbitrary Power as he perſwa- 
ded the King to aſſume, put away his 
Wife, the King's Couſin, and Grand-» 
child to King Edward ; and Marry'd 
a Vintner's, {ome fay, a Joyner's 
Daughter. The injur'd Lady peti- 
tion'd the King often, but 'withour 
Succeſs : Her Injury was done by a 
Favourite, where his Nature was 
more ty'd than to his own Blood. 
Upon no leſs Nouriſhment can grow-/ 
ing Favourites proſper, than by their 
Prince's loſs of Intereſt and 'Ho- 
AOUT. # 2 * 


The Duke of Glouceſter bare it not 
ſo calmly, but told the Duke of /re- 
land plainly , he wou'd Revenge the 
Injury done to his Kinſwoman : Who 
from that time grew more aſſiduous 
ro contrive the Deſtruion of- the 
Duke of Glouceſter. - But at the pre- 
ſent, his pretended Journey to  Jre- 
land kept all filent + Which after ma- 
ny Delays he ſeemingly began j/ and 
was accompany 'd in great State bythe 

King 
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King himſelf, and Earl of Suffolk, 
and the ready aaa 1 Trefi- 


lian. 


, But this prov'd onely a Progreſs \ 
through Wales, and io about to 
| Nottingham ; where they entred in- 
to private and black Conlultations. 


The firſt was to deſtroy the Lords: 
And for that end Summon'd the She- 
rifts - of every County , and plainly 
ask'd them, What Aid they cou'd 
Promiſe againſt the Lords, if the 
King requird it > Their Anſwers 
were for the moſt part, That the 
People were very much ſatisfied in 
their Opinions, That the Lords were 
Lovers of their King and Countrey : 
And therefore durſt promils nothing in 
that Matter, 


he Trial was then made, to pack 
rliament, by contriving Elections 
as the King ſhou'd appoint : But this 
receiv'd as cold a Return. 


"To 
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To what a looſe Hazard they had 
now reduc'd their King, to attempt 
unſucceſsfully to deſtroy by force, or 
in a Legal way to make the Nation 
deſtroy itſelf ! The laſt was without 
doubt the moſt dangerous Deſign : 
Force may enſlave tor a little time, 
but Slavery by Law is likely to be 
more durable ; but the People were 
not then cozen'd enough. And in- 
deed it muſt be the concurrence of 
ſtrange Accidents, the fairneſs of an 
undiſcoverd Diſltmulation , and the 
Opportunity embrac'd in the ſame 
Moment, that muſt ſo infatuate the 
People, as to make their Ruin their 
Choice. 


The laſt Attempt was deſign'd by 
ſurer Means, the Judges ; who kept, 
and ſcem'd to deſerve their Places for 
their compliance. - Of theſe were 
Summon'd the Two Chief-Juſtices , 
Trefilian and Belknap, with others ; 
and to them were put Queries, which 
might comprehend the Safety of the 
—_— and the Danger of all they 
pleas'd beſide, , 
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The Queſtions were to compre- 
hend fo large a Treaſon, that it cou'd 
not miſs to find Traitors : For, by 
them reſolv'd, the very Conſtitution 
of the Nation was Treaſon. 


The firſt Four Queries concern'd 
the Duke of Suffo/k molt particularly , 
and with him all Favourites. For the 
Caſe was put, Whether the Law it 
ſelf, and the Commiſſion for his Try- 
al, did not derogate from the King's 
Authority 2 * And then how they 


were to be proceeded with that pro-' 


curd ſuch a Law ? And how they 
were to be dealt with that provok'd 
the King to aſſent to it ? 


The fifth queſtioned, What they 
merited that oppoſed the King's remit- 
ting or releaſing Penalties, or Debts 


due to him ? 


The Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, and 
Ninth, conſiſted of Queſtions, Whe- 


ther Parliaments cou'd proceed upon 


any Buſineſs, but ſuch as the King 
ſhou'd 
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ſhou'd pus and Limit by Arti- 
cles? And whether the Lords and 
Commons in Parhament, might Ac+ 
cule any of the King's Officers without 


his leave ? | 


The Tenth was ſingly for the Duke 
of Suffolk, Whether the Judgment 
given in the laſt Parliament apainſt 


him, were Erroneous, and Revocable > 


The laft Article they refolv'd with 
as much clexrne(s, wiz. That the Pro- 
ceedings and Judgment againft the 
Earl of Suffolk, were Erronious and 
Revocable, and accordingly delivered 
thefe bold Opinions under their Hands 

- and Seals. 


The Judges were very clear intheſe 
Points, for they determin'd all to be 
Treaſon, and the Offenders worthy 
the Death of Traitors : Tho, by this 
bold Opinion , the Parliament the 
Traitors, and the Statute-Law the 
Treaſon. It ſeems they believ'd their 
Obedience in unjuſt Direttons, was 
a \{ufftcient Excuſe for their gulry 
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Actions. Otherways they wou'd 
hardly have made ſuch a Plea at 
their Tryals for the deſperate Judg- 
ments they had given : As that they 
were threaten'd by the Duke of 7re- 
land, the Arch-Biſhop of Tork, - and 4 
the Earl of Suffo/t : But tho they "J 
pleaded this Terror for their Excuſe , | 
yet, probably the 'Bribes of Power 
| and: Riches were the true Cauſes of 

their Corruption ; bat "ſince that 
|| <ou'd nor appear /a proper Excuſe, 
: they us'd the other as unjuſt and fri- 
; volous ; ſince fear from any Cauſe in 
| || the Exerciſe of Juſtice is an equal 
] Crime. 


- There was one thing alſo very re- 
markable, that the Lawyers, who, 
ur former Parliaments, gave their 


: Advice and Opinions for their Pro- 

ceedings, being afterwards, when the 
4 Power turn'd to the King, askt, Whe- 
- || ther by Law the King cou'd not dif- 
- | 2nonul the Proceedings of that Parlia- 
- | ment? readily Recanting their former 
.; | Opinions, anſwerd, That he might, 
y the King being above the Law: A 


Maxime 
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Maxime very much usd in the late 
Times, and muſt be always, when 
Arbitrary Power is deſign'd. 


Theſe things perhaps ighly 
applauded by the Miniſters, the 
King flatter'd to believe what excellent 
Servants he had of ſuch Judges ; by 
whoſe Briskneſs, not onely the Law, 
but the troubleſome Conſtitution it 
{elf of the Nation , might be render'd 
as uſeleſs as Arbitrary Power could de- 
fire. For 1f (uch Laws, that ſeem'd 
to Limit a King, ſhou'd in themſelves 
become void for that very Cauſe, 
there cou'd no Law be valid, but ſuch 
as pleasd the Soveraign ; who was 
the Judge of his own Infringement : 
And then all paſt Laws, and Laws to 
be made, wou'd become but proſtitu- 
ted Writings, to the Will of Prin- 


CES. 


Perhaps at that time, theſe Judges 
had the Charater of being moſt 
Loyal, for appearing moſt Detiperate ; 
giving that great Teſtimony of their 
Devotion, that their Zeal for the Fa- 


vourites 
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vourites was far warmer than their 


Countrey : And involv'd themſelves . 


in their Fortuncs by Principles as leud 
as their Deftgns. 


The King lookt upon the Opinions 
of theſe Judges as Authentic, and of 
Validity enough, to throw Legally 
into his Power the Eſtates and For- 
tunes of thoſe Lords that appear'd 
moſt eminent 2gainſt his Miniſters. 
And accordingiy !:: began to diſpoſe 
of their Eſtaics among thoſe he fa- 
vour'd ; pretuming them , without 
farther Trial , convicted Perſons : 
And, to maintain this Abſurdity by a 


worſe , raisd Souldiers privately , 


and ſent to ſurprize the Earl of Arun- 
del. 


The Duke of Glouceſter having In- 
telligence of all theſe Proceedings, got 
the Biſhop of London to perſwade the 
King from ſuch Violences ; and to 
aſſure him, that he neyer. had an un- 
dutiful Thought againſt him.. And 
intimated how much more Safe and 
Honourable it wou'd be for the King, 
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not to be led by falſe Suggeſtions 
to ſuch a fatal Difference and Seve- 
rity with his beſt and greateſt Sub- 
jects. 


The Biſhop perform'd this with his 
beſt skill and zeal, and wrought fo 
upon the King, that he ſeem'd inclin'd 
to a more happy Temper. But the 
Earl of Suffolk ( that hated all Peace 
and Juſtice, by which, he knew, he 
was to have little benefit, nor could 
be probably ſafe longer than while he 
kept his King in Danger ) quickly 
nip'd the King's budding gentleneſs : 
And, like an untimely Froſt, blaſted 
the ſpringing hopes of Peace, falling 
upon the Biſhop with harſh and inſo- 
lent Reproofs. But the Biſhop, not 
daunted with his Power and Great- 
neſs, boldly told him, That 'twas not 
the Service of his Prince that guided 
him, but his own violent Ambition ; 
and that, rather than the Lords ſhou'd 
not be deſtroy'd, he wou'd involve 
the Nation in Ruin. Adding, That 
it was eaſe for ſuch abje& Spirits as 
his to raiſe Tumults, which muſt be 


ended 


ended by the Ruin of the braveſt : 
Nor was he fit to give Advice, that 
was the chief Incendiary, and made 
a Party by his Condemnation. The 
King was fo angry, to ſee his Favou- 
rite ſo roughly and boldly attacqu'd, 
that he commanded the'Biſhop out of 
his ſight. 


'In this particular, as in moſt of this 
King's unhappy AdMions , he appear'd 

ainſt himſelf, -and his _ Reaſon ; 
being guided by the Earl of Suffo/k 
that Jr a vary Intereſt, turn'd 
from his own Nature and Reaſon, by 
one that wanted Sence and Bowels : 
And by this Unſteadineſs kindled new 
Miſtruſts,; the fruufal Nouriſhers of 
Civil Miſchief. 


At this the Duke of Glouceſter, the 
Earls of Arundel, Warwick, Notting- 
ham, and Derby ,, take Arms. The 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and Biſhop 
of Ely (then Lord Chancellor) were 
ſent to the Lords: Who compos'd 
Matters ſo well, that the Lords agreed 
to appear before the King at Weſtmin- 
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fter, under the Promiſe of Protection. 
But retaining their uſual Jealouſies, 
they receiv'd the Biſhop of Ely's Af 
ſurance, that if there were any Dan- 
ger deſign'd them ,, he wou'd give 
them, Notice. According he kept hus 
Word ; and a little. before the Lords 
were to come, he gave them Intelli- 
gence of an Ambuſh, laid for them at 
the Mews, to ſeize them as they came 
in. Upon this the Lords fail'd come- 
ing : Which the King wondring at, 
ask'd the Biſhop of Ely, What might 
be the Reaſon of it2 Who boldly told 
him, That the Lords durſt not truſt 
him, and - had diſcoverd the, Trap 
laid for them. Of which the King 
ſeem'd to be wholly ignorant, and 
commanded the Sheriffs to ſearch the - 
Mews, and to kill, or carry to Priſon, 
all they found concealed there. But 
the thing was true, tho the Place 
miſtaken ;' tor the Armed Men were 
{ecretly aſſembled at Weſtminſter, by 
Sir Richard Bramber, and Sir 7homas 
Trivet : Who perceiving, or being 1n- 
torm'd of the Diſcovery, {ccretly con- 
vey d away their Men. - 
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It ſeem'd as if the King was really 
ignorant of this, that was a&ted by 
the deſperate Miniſters : Who ſhew'd 
. a full Confidence in their Power with 
the King. And tho' perhaps they ap- 
prehended the Action too vile to truſt 


the King with it, yet they did not 


doubt to bring him to approve it," th6 
never ſo baſe, if ſucceſsful enough. 
Nor has this been an unuſual Method 
of powerful Miniſters and Favourites, 
to contrive Miſchicfts for their Prince 
to approve : Knowing that it is eaſier 
from the neceſſity of a Thing done, 
to gain an Approbation, than a Con- 
ſent to the Attempt of it. For a 
Prince that is wholly led by them, 
and wrap'd up +in their deſperate 
Counſels and Intereſt, may ſcruple at 
a thing to be done, that cannot, when 
*tis effeted : One is but a Difterence 
in Opinion, the other is a Deſertion 
of his Party, he may be free in the 
firſt, but too much involv'd to be at 
liberty in the latter. 
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A Prince in this Condition has not 
onely his own Errors, but the weight 
of theirs, to ſtruggle under : And 
tis impoſſible he ſhou'd make any 
Calculation of his own Fortune, unleſs 
he were free to Examine the Feds 
of thoſe miſchievous Planets, that he 
himfelf had rais'd to ſuch Pow'rful In- 
fluences. 


At laſt, upon new Faith and Secu- 
rity, the Lords came to the King at 
Weſtminſter ; but ſo ſtrongly guard- 
ed, that they did not appear like 
Men that came to Submit, or to Pe- 
tition. Accordingly they challeng'd 
tor Traytors, the Dukeof 7reland, the 
Earl of Suffo/k, the Arch-Biſhop of 
Tork, the Chiet-Juſtice 7refi/ian, and 
others. The King at that time, when 
Favourites cou'd not ſpeak , ſpoke 
like himſelf, a King ; and with equal 
Temper and Reaſon, ſhew'd the 
Lords, That, if all were true they al- 
ledg'd , they had not taken the pro- 
per way, to ſeek for Juſtice by a 
thew of Rebellion, and give that Op- 

portunity 
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portunity to the Licentious Multitu de, 
which perhaps might prove difficult 
to take again from them. And after 
having gently laid before them the 
more proper way tor what they deſi- 
red, he rais'd them from their Knees, 
and retird with them. All this 
while the Adverſe Party kept out of 
the way, apprehending, as juſtly they 
_ the Danger of ſuch powerful 
and enrag'd Enemies. | 


This Action of the King's is que- 
ſtion'd by ſome Hiſtorians, whether 
done out of Apprehenſion, or a better 
Temper. But yet all this while that 
Things bore this calm Face, the Duke 
of Ireland gather'd Forces ; and was 
met, and overthrown, by the Earl of 
Derby , near Burford.. But he, that 


was ſo bold in Counſel, ſhew'd want ' 
of Courage (when 'twas moſt needful) 


in Action, and fled himſelf, before the 
Fight ſcarce began. Among many 
Things taken of the Duke's, in one 
of his Trunks were found Letters from 
the King, to haſten his coming to 
Londoy, with what Power he cou'd 

| | 4 make : 
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make ; where the King wou'd be rea- 
dy to ſhare Fortunes with him. 


Upon the News of the Duke of 

Treland's Defeat, the Earl of Saffolk 
fled in a Diſguiſe to Calzce, and ne- 
ver more return'd. | 


It is a wonder that ſuch a Man 
ſhou'd ever get the Aſcendant over a 
Prince : A Man that was profuſe of _ 
what he cou'd get, and got it as wil- 
lingly by the Spoils of others, as b 
more juttifiable ways. He was unfit 
tor Peace by his Turbulent Nature, 
and wanted Courage to be trouble- 
{ome in Warr. In Peace he was furi- 
ous, in War calm ; never quiet but 
when afraid, art all other times intem- 
. perate ; when he was not deſigning 
Miſchief his Courage fail'd him ; he 
never ſeem'd good , but when neceſ- 
ſiry hinder'd hum from appearing bad ; 
he had no Fits of a Diſeaſe, but liv'd in 
a continu'd Leprofie. 


But we have read of other Prece- 
dents, how worthleſs Men have ſcru'd 


them- 
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themſelves into Prince's Favours, by 
ſuch Flatteries that Generous Tempers 
cou'd not creep to, For ill Men ſtu- 
dy the Nature of Princes, good Men 
their Intereſt : And that which is moſt 


pleaſant ſooner prevails, than that 
which is moſt uſetul. 


The Chief-Juſtice 7reflian , with 
others of that Faction, fled from this 
Storm, and the King retird to the 
Tower. While the Lords, with a great 
Army , march towards London , and 

. ſhew'd themſelves in a form of Battel 
to the King, who lay with his Forces 
1n the Suburbs. The King at firſt 
ſeem'd to flight them , but at laſt 
yielded to a Treaty. The Tower 
was the Place appointed ; but the 
Lords firſt made what ſearch the 
pleas'd, and came with ſuch Guied: 
as they thought fit ; at once ſhewing 
the ſevere eftes of Miſtruſt and Pow- 
er : The firſt {eldom to be cur'd, the 
laſt as ſeldome us'd with Modeity. 
For when they, came tothe King, they 
plainly charg'd him, by way of Accu- 
{ation, with the Contrivances at Not- 
 tingham 
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tingham againſt them ; his Letters to | 
the Duke of 7re/and ( contrary to his 
Word ) to raiſe Forces ; the Agree- 
ment with the French to deliver up 
Calice; and other Grievances : which 
the ill Conduct of the King's Miniſters 
had plentifully furniſh'd them with. 
At theſe Truths, told by thoſe that 
had Power enough to Revenge , the 
King, inſtead of a Defence, ſunk into 
a Confeſſion of his Errors : which 
ſeem'd at that time to make a great 
impreſſion on the Lords,and — 
the Agreement of a Meeting at Weſt- 
minſter the next day. 


But they were no ſooner gone, but 
rhe King's Mind chang'd, by Argu- 
ments of the common frame, T 
by the Meeting he wou'd expoſe his 
Perſon to danger, and his Authorit 
to diminution Which preſently chang'd 
the King, and ſhew'd as if a Fatal Mu- 
tability was to purſue him to his End. 
To ſuch dangerous Methods he muſt 
probably be led, by the Councels of 
thoſe, whoſe deſperate Ambitions 
cou'd permit no direAnelſs to be us'd 
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towards their Enemy , the Publick. 
Such Miniſters are the Conſulters of 
Moments ; ſhifting only for a preſent 
Preſervation, and dare not look to- 
wards the future ; | but refer things to 
come, to the ſame Chance that rais'd 
them. They bve to no Rules, but 
with an unlimited readineſs, wait up- 
on Occaſion. 


This Alteration in the King, rais'd 
the Lords to ſuch a Rage, that they 
{ent him word, That, it he usd ſuch 
Indire&neſs, they wou'd chuſe a New 
King. Art this, being again ſhaken, 
he not onely went , but ſubmitted to 
thoſe he had ſo inrag'd betore ; 
and delivers up that Power, which he 
was counſell'd before not to diminiſh : 
_ his ill-timedCounſels made that 
Misfortune ſure , which they ſeem'd 
careful to prevent. 


A Parliament was preſently call'd, 
which began at Weſtminſter the Third 
of February ; and continu'd to the 
Thirteenth of Fuze ; a long Seſlion, 
and yet ſcem'd to have Employment 
enough, for in a leſs ſpace of time, 9 

muCc 
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much cou'd hardly have been done , 


as to' give it the Character of a Par- 
liament that wrought Wonders. 


The firſt day -of their Meeting , 
many of the Judges were Arreſted, as 
they fate in their Places, and ſent to 
the 7Tower ; as if no bufineſs were fit 
to be proceeded on, till Juſtice were 
done on the Violaters of Juſtice. 


In the beginning allo of this Parlia- 
ment were Summon'd Robert Vere, 
Duke of Ireland, Alexander Newt! 
Arch-Biſhop of Tork, Michael de la 
Paol Earl of Suffolk, Sir Robert Trefi- 
{ian Lord Chief Juſtice of Eng/and, 
and Nicholas Brember Lord Mayor of 
London. This Brember was often 
made Mayor by the King, again the 
Rights and Priviledges of the City : 
Being found a fit and proper Inſtru- 
meat, fo aG& in all Illegal and Arbi- 
trary ways ; ſacrificing the Lives and 
Eſtates of many conſiderable Men to 
the King's inclination and deſigns, and 
omitted no ſeverity that cou'd be pra- 
Risd againſt the Freedom and Privi- 


ledges of the City. One of the Re- 
wards 
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wards he aim'd at for his Villanies 
was, . to be Duke of 7roy, the ancient 
Name, as ſome write, of that City. 
Not unjuſtly ſuppoſing, that the moſt 
horrid and guilty Practices, were the 
beſt Pleaders in ſuch a Government, 
for the obtaining Honour amd Intereſt. 


Theſe were all Summoned to an- 
{wer to Articles of Treaſon, exhibited 
m=—_ them by the Duke of Glouce- 

r, and the Farls of Arundel, Derby, 
and Nottingham. But not appearing, 
the Parliament condemn'd them to 

rpetual Imprifonment, and all their 

ates to be forteted. 


But 7refilzan the Chiet-Juſtice ſtaid, 
and rather truſted. to the Diſguiſe of a 
poor Habit, and a long Beard, and 
concaald himſelf m an Apothecary's 
Houle in Weſtminſter, but being be- 
tray'd by a Servant of his own, he 
was taken upon the Seventeenth day 
of February, and brought before the 
Parliament about Eleven of the Clock, 
and the ſame Day in the Afternoon , 
was drawn from the Tower of London 
to Tyburn, and there, as Stow ſays, 

tis 
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his Throat was cut ; an Execution 
that ſeems very ſtrange, unleſs it was 
{o order'd that he ſhou'd die the reſem- 
bling Death of a Beaſt. 


The next Day Brember was execu- 
ted, and &ceiv'd a more juſt Reward 
than he defign'd himſelf, - for all his 
Villanies ; and yet neither his, nor 
Trefilian's miferable end, could deter 
others, in our late Times, from bei, 


wretched Copies of ſuch miſerable 
Originals. 


After this Succeſs of the Lords, 
every thing was, as it were, to take 
a new Birth ; and accordingly the 
King renewed his Coronation-Oath , 
and the Lords {wore Homage and 
Fealty to him, as it he then began to 
be a King, and they to be Subjects. 
Their former Conditions being rather 
Tyrant and Slave, than King and Peo- 
ple ; ſuch Diſturbances in a Nation 
reſemble Storms at Sea , where Par: 
ties, like Waves, purſue and daſh out 
one another , agd are equally violent 
deaf to Mercy. 


Within 
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Within little more than a Year at 
ter this, the King grew to be One 
and Twenty ; and upon that took an, 
occaſion , when all things ſeem'd a *© 
little compos'd, to aſſume a full Pow- 
er. I cannot but here remember the 
Character the Impartial and Judicious 
Mezeray gives Lew the Eleventh, up- 
on his Entrance on the Throne, That 
he was the greateſt Enemy to his own 
and Kingdom's Quiet : One that lov'd | 
his own irregular Fancies more than 
the wiſe Laws, and thought the 
greateſt Grandeur in the greateſt Op- 
preſſion, pulling down Great Ones to 
raiſe up the Meaneſt from nothing. 
This, he ſays, another calls putting 
their Kings Hors de Page ; that is, 
out of their Minority : He ſhou'd 
have ſaid, putting them out of their 
Senſe and Reaſon. ; 


No queſtion the Miniſters were rea- 
dy to. welcome him to that which 
they call'd, the Exerciſe of his Power, 
when .it was rather to the Execution 
of theirs, The firſt Practice of it 


was taking the Great Seal from the 
Biſhop 
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Biſhop of Ely ( as if remembring his 
former Carriage) and gave it toWjck- 
ham Biſhop of Wincheſter, And diſ- 

lac'd many others; as it by that he 
leem'd to take Seizin of his new Pow- 
er : Suſpending alſo Glouce/ter and 
Warwick from the Privy Council, + 


The Tyde was naw turn'd to the 
King, who began to retnrn to follow 
thols Advices, that had brought him 
ſo much hazard before : And that In- 
ter6ſt and Opinion, which the French 
had wrought themſelves into, appear'd 
in all things to increaſe. The Duke 
of Glouceſter, and the Arch-Biſhop of 
Canterbury , had formerly temper'd 
the King with their - calm and ſure 
Reaſons : When, being enrag'd againſt 
the Lords, he {wore, He wou'd more 
willingly ſubmit and rely on the 
Protection of France, than thus-to be 
made ſervile to thoſc he ought to. Com- 
mand. 


'Tis not unworthy of an Obſerva- 
tion, how frequently the French have 
been prevalent in England : And al- 
way's in ſuch Prince's Times as have 

given 
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iven ſo much Power to Miniſters and 
avourites, as made them conſidera- 
ble enough to be corrupted. 


Philip de Comines ſays, That in his 
time the King's of England's Miniſters, 
and great Perſogs, had Penſions from 
France, and gave their Acquittances 
upon every Receipt ; which were to 
be ſeen in the Chamber of Pars. Ha- 
ſtings, the Lord Chamberlain, was the 
coy reat Perſon, that was hardly 
perſwaded to become a. Penſioner of 
France, and that refusd to give an 
Acquittance for what he receiv'd, The 
ſame Hiſtorian ſays, That he was the 
onely Man that perſwaded him to it, 
and had firſt perſwaded him to beſoto 
Charles Duke of Burgundy. And when 
Cleret was {ent by King Lews, with a 
Preſent of 2000 Crowns, and defir'd 
his Acquittance for his Diſcharge, as 
he had receiv'd it from the Chancel- 
lor, and the Admiral. He antwer'd,. 
The Gift proceeded from his Maſter's 
Liberality, not his Requeſt ; if he de- 
fir d he ſhou'd receive it, he might 

Jut it in his Sleeve, other Teſtimonial 
he ſhou'd get none of him : For he 
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wou'd-not that any ſhov'd fay, That 
the Lord Chamberhin was Penſtoner 
to the French ; nor that his Acquit- 
tance ſhou'd be found in the Chamber 
of Accounts. The King of Prance was 
angry with Cleret for bringing no Ac- 
quittance ; butever after preterr'd the 
Lord Chamberlain in his Eſteem , be- 
fore all the King 6f Eng/and's other 
Servants, (pen | 


I cannot diſcern much Reaſon for 
it : There ſeems little 'Difference' to 
me betweert one that is careleſly, and 
another that is cautiouſly diſhoneſt ; 
and thoſe Miniſters equity forgot the 
Intereſt of  Eng/and. tor their own, to 
let them ſhare in our Aﬀairs and Coyn- 

. cek, The People always judg'd right 
 4n this, and Parliaments ( as Comnes 
obſerves ) were never corrupted in 
themſelves or Judgments, and always 
perceiv'd the Diſſinukation of th 
French, And in another place he ſays, 
They were always willing to grant 
Aids againſt France : For they cou'd 
not be decceiv'd by Dcmonſtratior: : 
Which ſhew'd the difference in our 
Methods and Conſtitution from theirs. 
| Our 
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Our Laws are fuitable to our Intereſt, 
and our Intereſt ſecur'd by our Laws; 
Our Faſhions, and Manner of Ex- 
pences; ſhou'd' be applicable to the 
Conſumption of 'our own Productions. 
The French difter from the firſt, and 
their Fancies/ are the onely Meaſures 
of the laſt :' They are not capable to 
live after the Methods of our Intereſt, 
but we may quit ours to aſliſt theirs. 
France can be but of little uſe to us, 
but we may be too much to them - 
They may receive, but can bring no 
Advantage. They have reaſon then 
to be always aCtive, to keep an Inte- 
reſt here by private means, fince 'twere 
vain to hope it by public ones : And 
Cardinal Richelies well: underſtood 
theſe Truths, when he call'd Eng/and 


their Indies, 


About this time Guido Farl of St, 
Paul was ſent, ' by Charles the French 
King, to Viſit and Complement Kin 
Richard and his Queen. The Earl 
according to the ready confidence of 
the French, preſently becante a Coun- 
{ellor, or once the King diſcourſing 
with him, he complain'd of the _ 
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Streams of other Counſfels, 
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of Glouceſter ; and in particular, that 
he did paſfionately endeavour to di- 
ſturb'the Peace between England and 
France. The Earl preſently gave Sen- 
tence againſt the Duke, ' and told the 
King plainly, He was not fit to live : 
For when. a Subx was grown ſo 
great, a Prince was no longer ſafe ; 
and if he meant to ſecure hamſelf a- 
gainſt Danger, the ſureſt way was to 
deſtroy thoſe from whence it might ſo 
calily come. 


This Advice blew the King's Anger 
into a Flame, 'and he began to expreſs 
to ſome of his Great Men his Diſplea- 
ſure againſt the Duke of Glouceſter. 
But he found in them all a high Opi- 


*nion of 'the Duke's Honour and Ver- 


tue : So that the King began to calm 
again ; and ſhew'd as if Cruelty had 
not its fall Spring from his Nature, 
but (ivell'd as it was nouriſh'd by the 


For after this he was again rais'd, 

by the Advices of the Earls ZJunting- 

on and Nottingham , to comgrive the 

Deſtruction of the Duke of —— : 
n 
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Ange commonly as the Advice of ill 
Men tend to.the worſt things, ſo ge- 


nerally they ſuggeſt the worſt way of 
doing them. 


The Duke of Glouceſter was thenat his 
Houſe at Plaſhy in Eſſex, whether the K. 
upon a ſuddenarriv'd ; and as theDuke 
waited upon the King to bring him 
going, he was fſeizd by a Company 
of Arm'd Men, laid ſecretly for him ; 
and ſo hurry'd blindfold tothe Thames, 
and in a Veſſel ready»prepar'd, car- 
ry'd to Calice, and there ſhortly after 

angled : Either thought too Great 
and Popular, or not Guilty enough to 
be brought to a Public Trial. And 
as the wicked Adviſers perſwaded his 
Taking by the breach of Hoſpitality, 
the baſeſt way of Treachery, {0 they 
continu'd in the peculiar Methods of 
Miſchief, to contrive his Death by the 
moſt hated way of private Murder, 


Within a day or two after, the 
King invited the Earl of Warwick to 
Dinner, and in the midſt of all ſhews 
\ of kindyeſs, ſent him to Priſon ; and 

alſo the Earl of Arwdel, and his Son ; 
| K 3 But, 
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- But, to prevent all Diſcontents and 
Commotions in the People, he pub- 
lickly declared, That they were not 
Apprehended upon any former Diſplea- 
ſure ; but for new Crimes which ſhou'd 7 


be charg'd upon them. 


The King then call'd a Parliament 
at Weſtminſter, which began about the 
middle of Seprember ; the Seſſions was 
open'd, as alſo the Deſign of it, by E4- 
ward Stafford Biſhop of Exeter, and 
Lord Chancellor ; who, in a mingled 
Speech and Sermon, plainly declar'd, 
That the Power of the King was Abſo- 
Jute and Pertect, and thoſe that by any 
ways endeavoured to leſſen, or deny 
It, were worthy to ſuffer by that Law, 
that was ſolely in his Power : And to 
make good theſe Opinions, by the 
onely Arguments that were proper to 
ſupport them, the King had Aſſem- 
bled a Guard of Cheſhire-Men, that 
were moſt eminent for the looſeſt 
Lives ; and alſo drew np about the 
Parliament 4000 Archers, with Bows 
ready bent, to Confirm the Chancel- 
lor's Declaration, that he deſigned his 
Power ſhou'd appear above the Law. 
| | P! And, 
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And, that every thing might be (ui- 0 
table to carry ——_— there ap- 
pear'd new Miniſters ro manage in the 
Houſe of Commons, of Reputations as 
black as their Deſigns, Sir John Buſby, 
Sir Fohn Bagot , and Sir Henry Green. 
Sir Fohn Buſhy was made Speaker. 
Theſe Men were equally infamous,and 
aſliduous in corrupting, fome by fears, 
others by benefits ; 1o that the Char- 
ters of Pardons, formerly granted, 
after the great Parliament, were re- 
vok'd, and made void : And, to make 
good the Chancellor's Declaration , 
they Voted, 7hat any One that ſhoud 
be Convitted of oppoſing the King's 
Power and Regality , ſhou'd ſuffer as a 


Traitor. 


Thus the Power of Guards and Ar- 
chers ſo prevaild upon the terrified 
Houſe of Commons, that they undid 
all that the Great Parliament had done, 
made thoſe the beſt SubjeQs that were 
then condemn'd for Traitors : and 
condemn'd thoſe that appear'd chiefly 
in it. And, tho the Earl of Norting- 
ham, to whoſe Cuſtody the Duke of 

KR 4 Glou- 
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Glouceſter was committed , gave an 
Account that he was dead,' ( that is, 
was murder'd ) yet the fawning Zeal 
was ſo great, that he muſt notwith- 
ſtanding, have the ſame Sentence 
pronounc'd againſt him, as the Earl of 
Arundel receiv'd upon his Tryal, who 
was Beheaded after it. As it by their 
lervile Flattery, they ſeem'd to expreſs 
a Trouble, that the Duke's Murther, 
prevented their deſigned Satisfaction 
to murder him. | 


The Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury , 
who, among others, was Impeacht for 
Treaſon by Sir John Buſhy their Spea- 
ker,in the Name of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, was Baniſhr. And it was at 
laſt ordain'd, That the Lords Spiritual 
aud Temporal, ſhoud take their Oaths, 
That they woud ſlriflly obſerve all 
things, that had been Enatted by this 
Parliament : And the Prelates were to 
Thunder out their Sentences againſt 
any that diſſented from them. 


The Farl of Warwick was then Ar- 
raiend, but he ſhew'd not the Noble 
and clear Spirit of the Earl of 4Arande!, 

who 
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who in the midſt of his Tryal, gave 
the Earl of Derby the Lye, ( when he 
charg'd him with Words ſpoken to 
him) and deſpis'd to try any way to 
ſave his Life, but his own Innocency, 
But, on the contrary, the Earl of 
Warwick us'd nothing but a trembling 
and fearful Submiſſion ; throwin 
himſelf upon the King's Mercy ; 
by that meaner way, obtain'd to ſave 
his Life,but with it alſo, the more cruel 
Sentence of perpetual Impriſonment. 


The Deſigns of Arbitrary Power 
ſeem'd now to have a proſperous effect; 
| And might probably raiſea Confidence 
in the King , that he was in the full 
Poſſeſſion of Mens Lives and Fortunes ; 
ſeeing what haſt they made to meet 
their own Slavery ; and, no queſtion 
the Experiment, that Terror coud ſo 
far prevail on the Minds of Men, and 
the cruel ſucceſs of Force and Vio- 
lence, furniſht thoſe new upſtart Mi- 
niſters, with Arguments ſuffieient, to 
confirm in the King's eaſie mind, the 
Treacherous Opinion, that he was 
more ſafe by Cruelty than gentle 
means ; and far better ſecur'd by fear, 
than 
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than love. oo oy mm Councels to 
be ex om ; 

low us ys, in their Minds ks. 
tractions ; made greedy from Pover- 
ty, and ambitious from Pride, 'Nei- 
ther by their Minds or Fortunes indy» 
ed with Principles. Power was theip 
Juſtice, Violence their Prudence, and 
Opportunity their Providence. 


The King was now fully poſleſt 
with the Opinion, That he was in a 
Condition to diſpoſe, as he pleas'd, 
of thoſe that durſt diſlike his Actions, 
and that his Will might now become 
the Law, But the preſent proſpect of 
Things commonly deceives thoſe that 
are willing only to believe the Whit: 

ers of their own inclinations : And 

caule they ce nothing at the pre- 
ſent ſpringing up, they forget that 
the Roots grow undiſcern'd. - And, no 
queſtion, the King in that conjuncture 
of Time, thought every Cloud di- 
ſpers'd: And purlu'd all thoſe Fatal 
ways, that miſtaken Flattery cou'd 
guide him 1n. 


But a particular Accident made 
way 
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way for a General Revolution ; ſome 
write, that the Duke of Hereford ac- . 
cusd the Duke of Norfolk of words 2 þ 
ſpoken tothe Diſhonour of the King ; BY 
but am rather inclined to believe with WW 
others,conſidering alſo the circumſtan- 
| ſtances of thoſe great Men, in relation 
to the Court, that it was the Duke of 
Hereford, who one - diſcourſin 
with the Duke of Norfo/k, complain' 
| how much the King was miſguided by 
| mean and baſe Counſellers ; ſuch as 
ſought their own private Intereſt, and 
| not the public Good ; and fear'd that 
| the King following ſuch Counſels, 
F wou'd ſo loſe the Hearts of his People, 
that'it might prove dangerous tohum : 
Aſſuring him that no private Diſplea- 
| ſure urg'd him to ſay this, but mcer- 
ly his Love to his King and Country ; 
| and therefore deſired the Duke, being 
) one of the King's Cabinet-Council, ro 
| hy theſe Things betore him, which 
, might prove of ill conſequence if con- 
timu'd, The Duke of Norfo/k ſeem'd 
| not to diſlike what had been ſaid ; bur 
{o repreſented it to the King, that he 
turn'd it rather to an Accuſation, than 
a Counſel. The King, that cou'd nor 


7 | endure 
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endure to hear unpleaſant Truths, and 
at that Inſtant looking upon himſelf as 

' above the mean Conſideration of Pub. 
lic Notions, ſo reſented the Boldneſs 
of the Duke of Hereford, that he ſum- 
mon'd him to anſwer this ( that now 
became his Charge) before the Coun- 
cil, Where the Duke of Norfolk con- 
firm'd his Information, which was de- 
ny'd by the Duke of Hereford, own- 
ing all that he had ſaid. But the Duke 
ot Norfolk maintaining the Accuſation, 
the Combat was demanded, and con- 
ſented to, and the Day appointed by 
the King, At which time both the 
Dukes appear'd arm'd, and being juſt 
ready to ingage, they were ſtop'd by 
the King, and Baniſhment pronounc'd 
againſt them both. The Duke of 
Norfolk dy'd ſuddenly after at Fenice ; 
having enjoy'd no great benefit by 
thoſe Violences he ſo precipitately en- 
gapg'd 1n. 


A little after dyed John of Gaunt, 
Father to the Duke of Hereford, and 
fourth Son of Edward the Third ; 
After whoſe Death the Dutchy of Lax- 
caſter tell ro this Duke, being his eldeſt 

Son, 
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Son. _ But the King , in his deceivd | 
Qpinion of Power and Security, ated 
by the moſt probable means to ſhake 
both ; ſeizing all the Duke's new-de- 
ſcended Eſtate into his own hands, and 
indeavour'd to make his Baniſhment 
perpetual : Revoking all his Letters 
Patents, to prevent the ſuing out the 
Livery for thoſe Lands , during his 
Baniſhmeat. 


. If this be well conſider'd, *tis im- 
probable a King ſhou'd do it purely 
from his own Advice. Firſt, he en- 
rag'd a Perſon; that cou'd onely be a 
conſiderable Enemy : His Popularity 

ve: him. an Intereſt in Power, and 

is Deſcent from a King the Pretence 
to uſe it. This cou'd be no motive 
from right Reaſon , to urge the King 
to.doſuch an umprudent Injuſtice ; he 
was above the Temptation of a private 
Eſtate, but his Miniſters were tem 
by it, following the uſual Methods of 
their Counſels by no Conſiderations, 
but Revenge and Intereſt : As if their 


| Safeties were grounded upon nothing 


{o much as their Prince's Hazard, and 


their Advantages upon his Prejudice. 
As 
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Asthe Teſtimony' of the prevalert- 
of theſe Countellers, the King left 
I Buſmets to them ; / and gave' him- 
{elf up wholly to Sloath and Pleafare. 
The Imitation ipread into Effeminacy 
and Luxury ; andthe King though it 


was the Teſtimony of Arbitrary-Pow- 


er, to live uncontrouP'd inſuch a looſe 
Condition. ' All Power, but this ſha- 
dow of it, was exercis'd by his' Mini- 
ſters, who now adepreſs'd all Perſons of 
either Courage or Honour. - Arvaliant 
Man was counted dangerous, and'h 
wiſe Man mutinous: . And) every 'ohic 
was made -perceive,; that 'twas eaſier 
ro protper by following their Prince's 
Humor, than to purfue his Intereft and 


Honour. 


The Miniſters. being grown into 
Abfolute Power, | thought of nothi 
but how to fatisfie their greedy Ambi- 
tions, they prerended-to get all for the 
King, the ſure'way* t0 _—_ it to 
themſelves. And indeed his Gifts were 
{ſo large to them;that they brought him 
into more Wants, : than ever the Wars 
of his brave Anceſtors cou'd reduce 
them to, and us'd more unjuſt Inventi- 

Ons 
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hi to ſup pres 7* Ber - private uſe, than 
Public Aſſiſtances, to ſup- 
the Intereft and Honour of it. 
ut Edward" the Firſt, and Edward 
the Third, had a lefs Burthen and 
Charge to ſupport, they had a King- 
dom and no Favourites: The Firſt 'was 
not capable to ſatisfie the later. For 
at this time, without any Public Oc- 

caſion, ſtrange ways were us'd to 
Money : Commiſſioners were ſent to 
all the ? Sheriff and Corporations, de- 
chring the King's high Diſplealure 
for ts kindneſs they teſtify'd to the 
Duke of Glouceſter, the Earls of Arun- 
del and Warwick : And for this Aﬀe- 
tion ſhew'd ro the King's Enemies, 


his Pardon was to be obtain'd by hea- 


vy Fines, or rather Taxes laid upon 
them. The Commons were bound 
by new-invented Oaths, to perform 
what they ingag'd to, and Sur 
ters ſeal'd and deliver'd to the 

Uſe, whereby their Liberty might 

as well taken away, as their Properties 


had been. 


By ſach Counſels as theſe, the Sub- 
jets were turn'd to Slaves, and made 
Waiters 
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Waiters upon any Opportunities to 
ſhake off their Fetters ; the King made 
believe he Govern'd moſt, when he 
had none to Govern. ; For Slaves are 
not in the Buſineſs of Mankind ; their 
Thoughts are only fix'd upon Revenge 
and Freedom, and, like diſtempered 
Men, ſeldom return. to their former 
Compolures. 


The firſt occaſion that prov'd this 
true, was a Rebellion: that broke out 
in Zreland; the Opportunity of which 
Diverſion favour'd theEarl of Northum- 
berland to gather Forces in the North. 
And others of the Nobility and Peo- 
ple,” weary of their Oppreſſions, re- 
ſolv'd in the King's Abſence to attem 
ſome Relief: And fix'd upon the Du 
of Hereford, as the proper Inſtrument 
to att by. His Baniſhment, that the 
King deſign'd to make perpetual, was 
the Caule of that Miſchief, which he 
believ'd he ſhou'd prevent by it. He 
now became the Center to which all 
other Diſcontents tended ; to whom 
now reſorted many of his former 
Friends, and others whom Oppreſlion 
now mide ſo. 


Amony 
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- Among theſe the. Arch-Biſhop of 
Canterbury was the Chiet : ' Who, in 
a Speech to the Duke of Hereford,laid 
open their Grievances and Degres : 
Summing up all the Miſchiefs and 
Misfortunes of an unſteady Govern- 
ment, the Contempt it ſpread abroad, 
_ andOpprefſlion at home ; not Slaves 
to their Prince, but to his Favourites ; 
and that Peace under their Extortions 
was more chargable than War ; the 
Expence of their Riots and Ambiti- 
ons needed more Projects and Taxes 
to maintain them, than the Defence 
and Support of the Government it 
ſelf required ; by their Cruelties moſt 
of the Nobility were deftroy'd, and 
the Commonalty waſted : Conclu- 
ding with imploring the Duke to 
pitty the Oppreſſion of his Country, 
and to animate thoſe, that were rea- 
dy to redeem themſelves from Sla- 
very, by his Valour and Conduct. 


The Duke of Lancaſter needed not 
the force of Eloquence to periwade 
him. The loſs of his Uncle, his 


Baniſhment, the Impriſonment of his 
L _ _Chik 
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Children, and the loſs of his Eſtate, 
were powerful Exciters enough, to 
lay hold on .any opportunity to Re- 
venge all his Wrongs, To all which 
was added the perilwaſive Temptati- 
on of a Crown : And ſure there 
cou'd be no more powerful Mo- 
tives, than by one way at once to 
fatisfie both his Ambition and Re- 


venge. 


Theſe Conſiderations, and the de- 
pendency on the Peoples AtieRtions 
to a Change ( bejng wearied with 


. Oppreſiion ) made him venture to 


Land with a very {mall Force-in Tork- 
ſhire. At fir{t he gave out, That he 
came only to recover his Inheritance, 
and quickly found his utmolt expecta- 
tion anl{iver'd : _— of the Nobility 
came in to him, and his fmall Troop 
preſently increas'd to an Army ; and 
the Multitudes that in all Places ap- 
pear'd in his Cauſe, ſhew'd what Foun- 
dations a Tyrant laid for his own 
Ruin ; by depending on little Acci- 
dents,that gave him opportunity to uſe 
an unjuſt and ſhort-liv'd Power. 
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The Duke finding every thing 
more ſucceſsful than almoſt he cou'd 
hope, purſu'd that Fortune which ſo 
| proſperouſly invited him, and haſted 
with his ſtil-increafing Forces to Lon- 
don : Where he found a Reception 
ſuitable to the uſual Joy that diſcon- 
tented People thew in Alterations. He 
was receiv'd in Triumph without Vi- 
cory ; and with all the Teſtimonies 
of Zeal and Duty , which flattring 
Crouds. cou'd pay their Lawtul Sove- 
raign. Pageants and rich Preſents 
 entertain'd him, and all the extrava- 
gant Praiſes that cou'd be invented ; 
and as many contumelious Reproa- 
cheson their late King. All Teſtimo- 
nies of Allegiance feem'd loſt , the 
modeſt Mask was taken oft ; and War 
proclaim'd againſt King Richard, and 
his Adherents. 


The Duke of 7ork, in the mean 
time, tried to raiſe Forces, but found 
a general Reſolution in all People, not 
to be Enemies to the Duke of Lanx- 
caſter. The Favourites that were a- 
ive and bold in Proſperity, ſhew'd 

La that 
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that neither their Skill nor their 
Duty was to ſtruggle with Difficul- 
ties. Nor had they either Intereſt or 
Reputation , if they had attempted 
it ; they were always a dead Weight 
upon their Prince, and, hke the Na- 
ture of it, hung heavieſt upon weak 
Conditions. Buſby and Green were 
purſu'd to Briſtol , and there taken, 
a Fatal Place to haſty Favourites , 
they were eagerly purſu'd by the flat- 
tering Fury of the People : And per- 


haps there were ſome among them, 


that before, in the Proſperity of theſe 
Favourites, had made as paſſionate Pro- 
feſſions of a contrary Devotion. Ba- 
got elcap'd into Jreland, and fſav'd 
himſelf trom the preſent Execution,the 


Lord Scroop ( Lord Treaſurer ) with 


Buſhy and Green, that were taken, loſt 
their Heads. 


King Richard was at this time in 
Ireland ; where the News came to 
him of the Duke's Landing in Eng- 
land , and his ſucceſsful Proceedings. 
The News increas'd by coming, and 
every Circumſtance grew inlarg d : So 
that it appear'd the blackeſt, and moſt 
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portentous Storm that ever gather'd in 
the full Sun-ſhine of a Prince ; which 
his Favourites aſſur'd him cou'd be ſub- 
ject to no Eclipſe. 


The contrary appear'd to this un- 
fortunate King ; who was then in- 
- gag'd in Troubles in 7reland. After 
ſome time he prepar'd for England ; 
having firſt Impriſon'd rhe Sons of 
the Dukes of Laxcaſter and Glouceſter 
in Zrim-Caſtle, and took with him 
the Dukes of Surrey, Aumarl, and Exe- 
ter, and the Biſhops of London, Lin- 

\ coln, and Carliſle, 


The Earl of Salzbury was ſent be- 
fore to raiſe an Army, which he did 
in CormpaZ : But the King failing to 
come within the time he promisd , 
they all diſcourag'd, went home. This 
Delay was attributed to the Counſel of 
the Duke of Aumarl; who perhaps had 
more mind to ſee things determin'd by 
the Fortune of others, than by hazar- 
ding his own. 


L 3 After 
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After this the King Lands in Wales ; 
where he found the Stream turni 
from him, and every Place of Strength 
ſubmitting to the Duke of Lancaſter. 
He knew not what courle to ſteer, but 
wander'd to Conmpay-Caſtle ; where 

\ the Earl of Worceſter, Steward of the 
Kings Houſhold (as if finding a fitting 
time to remember the Proclaiming his 
Brother, the Earl of Northumberland, 
Traitor ) broke his Staff of Office 
openly in the Hall, before the King's 
Servants : And with Advice to them 
to be as baſe as himſelf, went avow- 
edly to the Duke. The reſt follow'd 
his Example ; and thoſe, that once 
ſeem'd to be the moſt eagerly Loyal, 
became now the moſt victendy Rebel- 
lious. And 'tis improbable that thoſe 
who with unlimited Flattery , for 
their own Intereſt and Ambition, had 
per{waded their Prince into the dange- 
rous Attempt of Abſolute Power , 
ſhou'd in any Turn of Fortune, or 
Shock of Danger, retain any limited 
Principles. The true Intereſt of a 
Prince includes the Intereſt of others, 
but the Intereſt of private Men ex- 

cludes 
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cludes a Prince's. WE have heard, 'tis 
true, of ſome that have been ſuccefs- 


ook _ ſuch u _ and dangerous At- 
: But the Examples have been 


gf 


ans; that have * been Fatal. 


at laſt And there are fo many of 
the contrary, that the Compariſon 


 wou'd convince any , that the juſt 


Limits within a Nation's Conftitution, 
are much more Sate, as well as Glo- 
rious. ' 


King Richard had now Cauſe to 
make ſuch fad Refleftions, and by 
the Want of Power inſtructed to or 
ment the attempting too much. 
fiw himſelf forſaken by thoſe, vtom 
he ſhou'd have forſook before : 
now felt ſeverely the want of Pr 
Truft and Confidence that he had de- 
ftroy'd, and ſeem'd not forſaken of 
his People, but to have forſook them 


| before. He had forc'd them all to 


be in the nattire of Traitors, and 
compell'd them to purchaſe, as it 
were, the Name of SubjeAs : While 
there were pone that ſeem'd fo to 
tim , but thofe that needed Pardon 
the mot : Such as had connfelF'd 

L 4 him 
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him to the Ruin that now fell upon 
hum. 


He had been ſo long accuſtom'd 
to follow the Counſel of others, that 
he knew not the way to uſe his own ; 
and had too long purſu'd the mean 
and eaſie ways of Indiretnels : Ver- 
tuous and ſteady Actions in the undi- 
ſturb'd part of Life, , give Power in 
Extremity ; and the Memory of what 
was Great and Good, gives Boldnelſs 
to ſuch a Mind to claim Succeſs in 
the worſt Condition : But the Memory 
of Injuries and {njuſtice done to 0- 
thers, ſhake Hopes and Expectations 
in a dangerous Eſtate. This he ſhew- 
ed, by diſcharging his Army, . rather 
than bravely uſing them : As if he 
believ'd it impoſſible to recover 
Power now, ſince he had us'd it fo ill 


before. 


The next thing that ſeem'd beſt, 
was, to have retir'd till a better Occa- 
ſion was offter'd. For nothing is more 
various or violent than the Stream of 
Mens Minds ; with gr&dineſs affe- 
ing Change, and hurried by ExpeQa- 


tions 
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tions ( that are ſeldom anſwer'd) to 
be eas'd from all former Grievances 
and Oppreſſion : And-every one that 
aſſiſted in the Alteration, looks upon 
himſelf as a particular Object for Re- 
ward. Never conſidering that new- 
gotten Power needs more to ſecure 
it, than the Eaſe of the People will 
allow : And, when deceiv'd in that, 
they begin to ſtagger ; and, at laſt, 
grow to repent the Blood and Money 
the expenceful Change had coſt, and 
are ready upon any Occaſion to Re- 
venge their miſtaken Errors, And 
perhaps K. Richard might have hop'd 
as much in ſome time, as the Duke of 
Lancaſter then found. 


But there were ſome, who proba- 
bly had before appear'd moſt violently 
Loyal,who now advisdtheir ſtill-abus'd 
King to the laſt and worſt way, and 
{acrific'd him for their own Peace : - 
Telling him perhaps, That unfortu- 
nate Prince's ſeldom found Protetion 
abroad, but were kept only as a Com- 
poſition with their ſucceſsful Enemies : 
And tho he had.ſo near a Relation to 
theKing of France, yet Tyes by Mar- 


riage 
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riage were no Obſtack to their Uſe 
of Intereſt, but rather a Shelter for 
the moſt unſuſpeted Deſigns, And 
he wou'd accordingly find that he 
wou'd be the Sacrifice of new Alli- 
ances ; and then 'twou'd -be too late 
to expect ſuch Conditions from the 
Duke of Laxcaſter , which probably 
he might now hope for. 


Theſe falſe Reaſons were perhaps 
" us'd to him, by fuch, as cou'd not at a 
le{s Rate reconcile themſelves to the 
Duke of Lancaſter, than by their be- 
traying their Maſter into his hands. 
For nothing cou'd be more improbable 
than that he , who had the Power, 
ſhou'd by Conditions preſerve him who 
had the Right to it, while neither was 
capable to truſt the other's Mercy. 
Yet this vain Counſel was follow'd ; 
and, as if to improve it by Intelligence 
with the Duke of Lancaſter, the Earl 
of Northumberland was (ent tothe King, 
to aſfare him, That the Duke wou 
pay him all humble Obedience : And 
onely defird 2 Parliament ſhou'd be 
call'd at Weftminfter,: to ſettle the ſha- 
ken Afﬀairs of the Nation. 


The 


The King muſt then perceive how 
he was forlaken, by thole who before 
had ſo much flatter d him with their 
exceſſive Love and Loyalty. And it 
ſ{eem'd a juſt InſtruQtion,' to ſulpe&t 
the violent Profeſſions of any that 
have no Reſtraint by Principles in 2 
fortunate Condition. They that want 
Vertue, and profeſs Love, ſhou'd ra- 
ther cauſe ſuſpition than belief, eſpe- 
cially when *tis addre{s'd where Power 
and Intereſt may invite it. But the 
love of Abſolute Greatneſs in Opinion, 
more then real and true Greatneſs in 
itſelf, has hindred Princes from {eei 
the Defedts and Deſigns of mean 
intereſſed Flatterers : Such as believe 
their Prince has never Power e 
unkeſs it appears by the Oppreſlion of 
others, and (like thoſe in this unhap» 
py King's tune) fall from their Pro» 
teſſions as he declin'd in Power. But 
I have read of ſome &.. but a few ) 
who governed themlelves by Princt- 
ples in their Prince's Proſperity, and 
(guided by the ſame Vertue) have nat 

 torſakey him in his Adverſity. 


The 
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The King in ſome meaſure, yet 
made a right RefteQtion on his Con- 
dition : For he thought 'twas in vain 
to hope that the Conquerour wou'd 
reſtore him the Power he had gotten, 
and therefore onely, to the Earl of 
Northumberland, propos'd for himſelf 
a retir'd and quiet .Condition. But 
he was as much miſtaken to hope that, 
_ as he gueſs'd right not to expe the 
* other. But when the Duke met the 
King at Flint-Caſtle, he ſeem'd to pay 
him all Reverence due to a King ; and 
told him that he onely acted what he 
had done, for the Reformation of the 
Government, and for the Recovery of 
his Eſtate and Poſleſſions. But this 
was only a modeſt Formality, that 
ambitious Men uſe 1n obtaining, agd 
ſeldom perform when they have ob- 
tain'd : For ſuch Modeſty 1s laid aſide 
by Succeſs, and Juſtice grows ulcleſs 
when Power is fully poſſeſsd, For 
after that the King was ſecur'd, and, 
in the Condition of a Priſoner, carry'd 
to Loxdon : Yet in his Name a Parlia- 


men was preſently call'd, 
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The King now found the unhappy 
Truth, that uſually Mens Profeſſions 
are but the product of their preſent 
Conditions, not of their Intentions : 
And perhaps in a low Eſtate they may 
wiſh and deſire within modeſt Limits, 
but the Violence of overwhelming 
Power, breaking over the former 
Bounds, overthrow all mean and level 
Thoughts. Perhaps the King might 
now make ſuch ſevere Refleftion on 
his paſt Actions, ſeldom regarding his 
Profeſſions, when he had power or 
opportunity to violate them. He 
cou'd not but be preſs'd with the Me- 
mory of - his unhoſpitable Treachery 
to the Duke of Glouce/ter, and the Earl 
of Warwick : And muſt, with dete- 
ſtation, remember thoſe Counſellers of 
Falſene(s and Indireneſs, which once 
deſtroy'd his Happinets, and now ag- 
gravated his Miſery. He ſaw their 
Violent and Loyal Flatteries were 
meant for their own Intereſt, not for 
his ; and that ſuch mean Things, like 
cther Inſes,live with 2 little warmth, 
but ſhrink at any change of Weather. 


The 
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The Duke of 7ork, that was entruſt- 
ed with the Government during King 
Richard's Abſence in 7reland, was be- 


come the Duke of Lancaſter's chief 


Adviſer of the Methods he was now 


to take, which were as violent as his 
forgotten Duty requir'd, to make his 
new Loyalty acceptable. In the firſt 
place he advisd that King Richard 
ſhou'd be preſs'd to a voluntary Re- 
ſignation, and alſo to be folemaly De- 
pos'd. This Advice was purfu'd, and 
the King ſeem'd as ready to yield to 
it, as the Duke ambitiouſly defir'd it. 
The Form of the Reſignation was then 
contriv'd to be perform'd the,Day be- 
fore the Parliament was to meet : 


And yet that - Parliament was to ſit, 


tho the King was to be no longer a 
King, in whoſe Name it was call'd. 
And certainly if there cou'd be Ver- 
tue in the Reſignation, the Diſfoluti- 
on of the Parliament muſt have been 
the Conſequence, for that which was 


eall'd by a Power cou'd not continue . 


when there was a Demile of that Pow- 
er. But noBlot was to be ſeen or hit, 


the haſty and flattering Zeal, that was | 


ro 
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to be ſhewn to the Duke of Lancaſter, 


purſu'd its violent Courſe thro all the 
Obſtacles of Law and Juſtice. 


_ Among thoſe that were Commil- 
ſion'd to receive his Reſignation, there 
were Lords, Clergy-men, and Law- 
yers: The two Chiet-Juſtices Thir- 
#inge and Markham were in the Num- 
ber. And in the Reigns of theſe two 
unfortunate Princes, there wanted not 
Spiritual and Temporal Gown-men, 
that contributed to all their Errors in 
their Fortunate Conditions, and in 
their Adverſities tranſplanted their 
Zeal into the new Sun-ſhine. 


Theſe Commiſſioners being formal- 


ly aſſembled in the Tower, King Rz- 
chard was brought out in all the King- 
Iy Ornaments, that he might have 
Cove Enfigns of Glory to reſign tor- 
mally. In this Condition he was 
plac'd in a Chair of State : And in 
this laſt Moment of His Royalty ap- 
pear'd moſt like a King. All that 
was now done, was certainly from 
himſelf, and ſhew'd in this Extremity 
Vertue enough to make it evident, 

| | he 
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he might have been an excellent Prince, 
. had his Miniſters not Reign'd more 

than he. For he ſhew'd no Diforder _ 
in this great and almoſt unpreſidented 
Action of his Life : And Sow relates, 
that when the Rabble drew up to re- 
venge the Death of Wat 7yler, the 
King ſhew'd both Wiſdom and Cou- 
rage ; he now neither ſeem'd to force 
a Reſolution to endure, nor affect a 
Temper to ſubmit, but as it both had 
naturally ſprung -trom the Choice of 
a retir'd Condition. With this calm- 
neſs in all this Storm of Fortune he 
{poke to the Commiſſioners : Begin- 
ning with the acknowledging thoſe 
Errours that his Youth made 1ll Coun- 
{ellors capable to imprint in him, and 
{cem'd only troubled that he had not 
Time allow'd to repair thoſe Injuries 

he had done the Nation ; knowin 

now, from a clear fight that he was 
both willing and capable to have per- 
torm'd to happy an Action ; he now 
perceiv'd his own Vertues, when the 
Vices of others cou'd no longer hide 
them ; and he that once cou'd have 
been ſo eaſily perſwaded that he was 
ſhot at thro his wounded Miniſters, 
now 


V 


and too to ſet down : But who- [ 
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now ſaw that *twas from them he re- 
ceiv'd his Wourids. He concluded 
with the Choice of loſing a Kingdom, 
rather then engage it in Blood and 
Confuſion : Deſiring onely to enjoy 
that Peace , which he merited in pre- 
ſerving it for others ; and was as wil- 
ling to reſign his Crown to the Duke 
of Lancaſter, as he perceiv'd they were 
willing to receive it from him. 


After this he read the Inſtrument 
that was prepar'd, and made two Bi- 
ſhops his Atturneys, to declare that 
his Reſignation in Parliamerit. Which 
was done the Munday after, and acce- 
pted of by the Lords and Commons. 
But yet this was not thought enough, 
but a heavy Charge, in many Articles, 
was exhibited againſt him. 
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The Articles are from my purpoſe, 


ever reads t in the Rolls, will find . 
them of much weight, and as ſhrewdly [ 
—_—_— as the nature of the thing 
cou'd either bear or require ; there 
was not an Injuſtice or Error omitted. 
The chiefeſt thing contain'd werethofe 
| M Actions, 
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Actions , by which his Favourites 
thought to ſecure themſelves, by ſub- 
jefting all Judges and Sheriffs to his 
Will, thereby to bring; within his 
Power Parliaments and Law , arid 
make way to Levy Taxes as he pleasd; 
And it was a particular Article that he 
ſhould ſay and declare, That al Law 
lay in by Head and Breait,' - 


Theſe are the Extremities that pro- | 
ceed from: the Coupſels of ſuch Men, 
who have made themielves incapable 
to. thaxe! or, trult in common Good, 
Who, knowing how little they cou'd 
expect. trom the 'unmterrupted Me- 
thods of Law and Juſkice, ſeek to/pres 
ſerve, themſelves þy the Deſtruction 
of that which threatned)them. And 
'twere impallible | that Princes ſhou'd 
involve their own, in the deſperate 
Interett, of gthers, werethey not firſt 
blindeg. from. dilceraing the Ambition 
of thole that hige it ander the fierce 
Zcal for. their Ablolute Power. --/!: 


The Articles. ( which were Twen 
ty-gine) were 0wg'd by.che Lords and 
Commons to be {o, nocrious, chi 
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they needed no farther Examination 
or Proof ; and join'd with the Conſent 
of the King, on whom they were 
charged, it was judg'd ſufficient for 


the Depoſing King Richard , and the 


Duke of Lancaſter then claiming the 
Crown, by a falſe and far-tetch'd Title 
trom Henry the Third, to patch up 
the ſeeming Jbſtice of ſuch an Action, 


This Title was drawn from Edmund 
Sir-nam'd Crook-Back, eldeſt Son of 
Henry the Third ; and that, tor his 
Detormity, he was put by the Succeſ- 
ſion, and the Crown given to Edward 
the Firſt : And the Duke of Lancaſter 
was next of Blood , by the Mother's» 
fide, to this Edmund. - But this Ed- 
mund was third Son of Henry, and 
not deform'd at all, but a brave Man 
in Perſon and Mind. But the next 
Heir then to the Crown was Edmund 
Earl of March, Son to Roger, who 
was formerly flain in trilent : Who, 
{(ceing the Stream fo violent againſt 
King Richard, wiſely retired, and li- 
| — all imaginable Care and Pru- 

E. 
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| But the Parliament did not ſeem to. 
' proceed upon this pretended Title, to 
| tet the Crown upon the Duke of Lax- 
| caſter's Head ; but by way of Election : 
| For after the Arch-Biſhop had finiſht 
his Sermon , he mov'd them to pro- 
ceed to the Election of a new King ; 
and perceiving they were prepar'd tor 
it, he demanded of them whom they 
wou'd chuſe tor their King. Firſt he 
propos'd the Duke of Tork ; but they 
anſwered, No.. Then the eldeſt Son 
of the Duke of Aumar! ; to which al- 
{o they anſwer'd, No. Then he pro- 
pos'd his youngeſt Son ; to which they 
made the ſame Anſwer, and alfo divers 
! others, which they refusd. Then 
auſing a little, askt it they wou'd 
ar the Duke of Lancaſter tor their 
King ; to which, they gave an unani- 
mous Conſent. The Queſtion was 
thrice put, and every time conſented 
to. Then the Arch-Biſhop went to 
the Duke , and fell upan his Knees , 
declaring to him, That he was choſen 
King : The 'Duke allo kneel'd down, 
and declar'd his Conſent to accept the 

Crown. 
This 
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This Ceremony ſeems to ſhew that 
Right which can never be ſeparated 
from the People (of which I have diſ- 
courſt in the Preface). And the weight 
of this Nation, when ever thoroughly 
oppreſt, will weigh down the Detign- 
ers of jt ; which has becn in many un- 
expeded Revolutions, when they are 
reduc'd to ſuch an Extremity, that the 
naming a Right to Liberty and Pro- 
perty, is charg'd as an Intention of 
Rebellion. The Prince's W7jZ muſt 
then be the Law, and his Religion the 
Devotion of all Loyal Subjeats. Then 
thoſe that have the leaſt Principle de- 
+ clare for the greateſt Loyalty, and by 
a ſeeming Zeal and Duty, purſue In- 
tereſt and Ambition. And tho the 
ſearch for Ablolute Power is made by 
ſecret Reſerves, publick and falſe Pro- 
teſlions, corrupting ſome, and territy- 
ing others ; and upon ſpectous Preten- 
ces, diſplacing ſuch as appear either 
ſuſpeCting the Deſigns, or not as pal- 
ſionate as the reſtin promoting them : 
Yet when the Power is obtain'd, and 
ſecur'd, as the King was told his was, 
| When all Subjedts loſt their Names, 
and, like guilty Slaves, ſign'd Blanks, 
M 3 as 
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as the Teſtimony of it ; then appears 
what Machiavel delcribes in thoſe 
Times among the Romans, when Ab- 
ſolute Power was exercis'd. Riches 
and Honour, eſpecially Vertue, grew 
to be Capital Offences ; Intormers and 
Calumniators rewarded ; Servants in- 
ſtigated againſt their Maſters, Chil- 
dren againſt their Parents ; guilty 
Men the Acculſers ; and thoſe few 
that were ſo unhappy to have no Ene- 
mies , deſtroy'd by their Friends : 
And all diſiembled Cruelties and Op- 
preſſions break forth into publick and 
baretac'd Pratice. That which be- 
fore was declared to be the prejudice 
of the Government , muſt then be 
call'd the ſupport of it. Ill Deſigns 
grew by degrees, but when their 
cheriſh'd Roots have took a deep and 
firm hold, they are then declar'd by 
the miſchievous Fruit they put forth. 
Modeſty ſeldom ſtays with full-grown 
Power, and the former Reputation of 
Men is uſeleſs to them : In fuch a 
Change they muſt purchaſe new Cha- 


raters from new YViolences, to merit 


Truſt or Safcty. 


, King 
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_ King Richard, having now, (as far 
25 he cou'd )' refign'd his Soveraign 
Power, began to'find how tuck fe 
was miſtaken with the Hopes'of en- 
joying thar retir'd Peace, which he 
feem'd willing to exchange his Crown 
for. Fortune commonly tnakes haft 
in the Proſperity or Adverfity of 
Princes : And there 1s a reafonable 
Cauſe, why neither ſhou'd be flow, 
for the Minds of Men hurry them to 
aſliſtthe ſucceſsful, and help to deſtroy 
the unfortunate : Led more by Fear 
and Intereſt, than Refolution and 
Vertue, | 


This Truth appear'd in the Condi- 
tion of this unhappy King : Whoſe 
Little that was left him was firſt ſhar'd 
by his Enemies, and he then convey'd 
from the Tower of London, to Leeds- 
Caſtle in Fent , and from thence to 
Pomfret-Caſtle in Tork-ſbire. Where, 
for ſome little time, there ſeem'd to be 
paid him ſome Reſpe& in the Manner 
of his Attendance ; but that was but 
the counterfeit treating of the ſhadow 
of a King. Which probably yet made 

M 4 him 
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him uneaſie, who enjoy'd the ſubſtan- 

tial Power: For it '1s Yted by 
ſome, that King Henry thou'd one 
Day, with a deep ſigh, lament, That 
neither He, nor the Nation, had a 
Friend that wou'd pull up that Root, 
from whence Diſquets and Rebellion 
cou'd onely ſpring. 


"Tis probable that the Biſhop of 
Carliſle's Oration ( arguing at that 
time againſt the Regt of King Ris 
chard's being Deposd, and the Right 
of Henry to ſucceed to the Crown ) 
and ſome Plots and Riſings that after- 
wards happen'd, might perhaps haſten 
the taking away this unfortunate Prince 
from all his Miſeries. But whether the 
King gave particular Orders and En- 
couragement, by ſuch words, is un- 
certain. But there never wanted Men 
barbarous enough , to offer cruel Sa- 
crifices to Power ; and for the hopes 
of Fayour and Reward, rather gueſs 
what Miſchief wou'd be acceptable, 
than ſtay to be inſtructed, that their 
Merit might ſeem inlarg'd by their 
Readineſs 1n Villany, 


There 
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There are Accounts given of King 
Richard's Death ; ſome write, That 
upon News of the Defeat of thoſe that 
roſe againſt the new King, Zerry the 
Fourth, he grew ſo diſconſolate, that 
he pin'd away and ſtarv'd himſelf; os 
thers, that for fifteen Days and Nights 
he was kept from all Suſtenance, and 
with the alliſtance of Cold, (for it was 
in February) ſtarv'd to death. Others 
write, that he had Feaſts ſet before 
| him, but denied to touch any thing ; 
as if deſign'd to imitate the Fable of 
Tantalus, and aggravate the Cruelty 
| of Starving. After his Death his Bo- 
dy was brought to the Tower of Loy- 
don, where he ſtood three days for all 
Beholders, and had Service where his 
- Soul was pray'd for, at which King 


Henry was preſent. 


It appears to me improbable, that 
King Henry ſhou'd give ſuch unheard 
of cruel DireQtions , as by lingring 
Torments to take away the Life of a 
Prince, when there was a Declaration 
of the Parliament, That the Life of 
King Richard ſhou'd not be —_— 

| whic 
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which alſo King Henry agreed to ; 
and preſently to give ſuch public and 
notorious DireQtions to have his Life 
taken away by ſuch unheard-of Cruel 
ties,' as for fifteen days to waſt in the 
Torments of: Hunger and Cold, and 
afterwards to expoſe him bare-fac'd-; 
which muſt have betray'd the Death 
he dy'd ; and then to aſſiſt in Prayers 
for his Soul, ſeems to me very impro- 
bable, and full of Contradictions. 


I am rather inclin'd to their Opi- 
nions who follow an Author , who 
ſeem'd to have goed Intelligence of 
this particular buſineſs, .and-who in 
other things-I find ,much quoted by 
Hiſtorians ; who fays, That ſome 
Words which fell from King Zenry, 

e 2 hint to Sir Perce Exton, to 
undertake the Death of King Richard 
who, with Eight other Villains ha- 
ſten'd' to Pomfret , as if he feard 
he ſhou'd be depriv'd of the Honour of 
the Action. When he arriv'd, the 
Preface to the intended Cruelty, was, 
the forbearance of ' that Ceremony 
of Taſting, that was ufually paid Rz- 
chard as he fat at Dinner. Who de- 

manding 
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manding the reaſon of it, he that us'd 
to pertorm it, aniwer'd, That Sir 
Pierce Exton had brought ſuch Order 
from Hevry : At which the King ſeem'd 
{o much tranſported, that he {truck at 
him, and, curſing the King, call'd 
him onely Harry of pon At 
which time Sir Pzerce,with his bloody 
Followers, centred, and ſhut the Door 
after him. Which being perceiv'd by 
the King, he eaſily guels'd their Fatal 
Intentions, and'(ſeeming leſs ſurpriz'd, 
in this great and threatning Danger, 
than in all the former, tho leſſer Ha- 
zards) he readily and boldly ſnatch'd 
a Halbert, and with a Refolution dif- 
fering from his former Actions, flew 
Four of the Aſſaſſinates. And with 
continu'd Bravery fought with the reſt ; 
till the chief Villain Extoz got upon a 
Chair behind him, and with a Pole- 
Axe ſtruck him down: Where the un- 
fortunate King ended all his Calami- 
ties, and left the Murderer to endure 
future Torments. For when he re- 
turn'd again, expecting great Prefer- 
ments and Rewards, he tound himſelf 
deceiv'd not onely in the hopes of an f 
addition of Favour, but in the loſs o_ 
wat 
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what he had : Not conſidering, that 
tho a Man might be ill enough to wiſh 
2 Miſchief, he hardly cou'd be fo eon- 
fidently bad , as publickly to reward 
the Doer of it. That counterfeit 
Piece of Vertue was probably ſhew'd 
by the King, to ſeem (at leaſt) to 
hate what yet he wiſh'd, by diſcoun- 
tenancing the Actor of the 11 Who. 
now began wi diſcontent to make 
way, for a puniſhing Conſcience, which 
continu'd him in Torments during his 
ſhort and miſerable Lite, and letr an 


Infamy to out-live him, 


It is obſervable, that in the Two 
me Exigencies of this Prince's 
ife, he appear'd differing from him- 
ſelf; one in the Reſignation of his 
Crown, the other in the loſs of his 
Life : The firſt he did with a ſteady 
Calmneſs, almoſt above the Temper 
: of a Man, the laſt with a Courage e- 
qual to the braveſt. In ſinaller Cone 
cerns he ſeem'd unſteady and amaz'd, 
in Theſe: great ones firm and uncon- 
cern'd, But in theſe Extremites he 
was not clogg'd with thoſe Favourites 


and Miniſters, that influenc'd him with 
their 
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their Weakneſs, and ſhook his Mind 
with their IndireAtneſs, making not 
onely their Cauſe: to be his, but his 
Nature theirs. 


This ſeem'd juſtified by his beha- 
viour in theſe laſt and greateſt Extre- 
mities : When, ating wholly for him- 
ſelf, he entitled himſelf, at laſt, to his 
Grand-father's, and Father's (the Black 
Prince's) Courage and Vertue, and 
ſhew'd himſelf dying, what they never 

ve him leave to appear when 

ving. 
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THE 


COMPARISON. 


Aving now fmiſh'd, with ſome 
Reflections, the chief Accidents 

in the Reigns of Edward and Richard 
the Secoxd ; and believing it too tedi- 
ous to take the ſame Methods with Fa 
ward the Firſt, and Edward the Third, 
I thought it not 1mproper to extract 
their Characters, that by the Compa- 
riſon of them all, the reaſonable Cau- 
ſes may farther appear, of the unhap. 
py Condition of the two firſt, and the 
proſperous Fortunes of the two others, 
Which will ſhew the mighty and fatal 
Difference in a Prince's uſing himſelf, 
and being wholly usd by others ; be- 
tween the Steadineſ of a ſtrong Mind, 
and the Indire&tneſs of a weak one, 
Edward the Firſt, and Edward the 
Third', reſembled one another ; Ed» Þ '' 
ward and Richard the Second, = l 
0 
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alſo alike : So that their Compariſons 


may be made as if between two Per- 
_ which will ſhew the Cauſes of the 


—_—_— Differences that tucceeded 
with 


' Edward 1. and Edward WII. 


Came both to the Crown, after it had 
been ſhaken by the Errors of both 
their Fathers, ZZenry the rn and 
Ednard the Second; | 


' Edward and Richard I. 


Par to the Crown, ater it had 
been ſetled by the Vertnes and Valour 
of 'the Father and- Grandfather , Zd- 
ward the Firſt, and Edward the Third. 


e-Y)5 


Edward I, and Edward we. 


Were both Men earlier thanrothers ; 
and Victorious before others us'd to 
attempt Victory : So that before 


were Kings, they ſhew'd how fit they 
were to be lo, 


i? 
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Edward and Richard II. 


Never appear'd Men, till they were 
to be ſo no more : They never attem- 
pted true Glory, and before they 
were Kings, gave little Teſtimony of 
their fitneſs to be ſo. 


\  - Edward!. and EdvardIW. | 


Were able to judge, yet never unwik 
ling to hear the Judgment of others ; 
they were deliberate in their Reſolving, 
but firm in their Reſolutions ; unſha- | 


ken in Dangers, ſteady and equal in 
Safety ; their Promiſes were Man- 
kind's Security; and Truth their Wiſs 
dom. Their great Vertues and Cou- 
rage made the Nation expect Succeſs 
from all their Actions. - | 


Edward and Richard II. 


Never appear'd able to judge, but 
wholly ſubmitted to the intereſſed' O- 
pinion of others ; they were incon- 
ſtant in all Conditions, in Proſperity 
bold and vioknt, in Danger _ 
2 
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and temperate ; their Promiſes were | 
no Security, and Difſimulation was 
their Policy : So that from ſuch Me- 


thods of Government the Nation cou'd 
expect no Succeſs or Happineſs. 


 Edward1. and Edward MI. 


Grew fierce by Oppoſition, and gen- 
the by Submiſſion ; they ſeldom de- 
hy'd Pardon to thoſe that implor'd it, 
hor ſuffer'd an abus'd Mercy unre- 
venged ; they were mighty enough 
to conquer Enemies, and powerful e- 
nough to torgive thoſe they conquer'd : 
They were equally Viftorious both of 
themſelves and others, and thoſe that 
ſubmitted, prov'd always more Fortu- 
tate, than thoſe that reſiſted, 


Edward and Richard II. 


Were ſubmiſſive when oppos'd, and 
fierce when ſubmitted to ; they al- 
ways abus'd the Tenderneſs of others, 
and ſeldom ſhew'd any of their own : 
Never forgiving, where they had Op- 
portunity to puniſh. They neither 
had Power, nor Deſign, to conquer 

N Enemues, 
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278 RefleSions upon the Reigns 
Enemies, but us'd both to overcome 
their Friends : Others were Maſters 

. of them, and not they of themſelves ; 
and - thoſe that reſiſted prov'd more 
Fortunate than thoſe that ſubmitted. 


Edward I. and Edward III. 


In the greateſt Hazards requir'd none 
to attempt more than they did in their 
own Perlons, and in the greateſt Pro- 
ſperity and Safety; they preſcrib'd no 
more Vertue and Temperance than 
they gave Examples tor. 


Edward and Richard II. 


In Danger depended on others to at- 
tempt tor them, and in Proſperity 
they gave no Rules of Vertue, but 
{ufter'd the Vices of others to be their 
Examples. | 


Edward I. and Edward III. 


Knew how to gain Power, and how 
to uſe it ; they made the beſt Laws, 
that might have attempted the caſieſt 
to break them. - 
Edward 
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Edward and Richard Il. 


Knew little how to get Power, and leſs 
how 'to ufe it, Chance ſometimes 
brought, and their giddy Favourites 
loſt. They never ſeem'd inclin'd to 
make good Laws, and were always 
contriving to Violate thoſe that were 
made, 


Edward 1. and Edward 1II. 


Knew how to gain, and how to pre- 
ſerve, by the Love and Confidence 
they raisd in their Subjects Hearts : 
The firſt they requited, and never a- 


bus'd the laſt. 


> Edward and Richard II. 


Shew'd little skill how to gain, and as 
little how to preſerve, they were ad- 


visd to the miſtaken Policy of neg- 
leing Love, and to the Folly of a- 
buſing Truſt. 


N 2 ; Edward 
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Edward. and Edward [IL 


Had great Taxes and Supplies, which 
in themſelves might —_ very large, 
but wou'd not ſeem ſo vaſt, when 
compard with their Victories. The 
Conqueſt of Wales, Scotland, and 
France, will not ſeem ſuch hght Vi- 
tories to ke obtain'd with ſmal Afſiſt- 
ance. But what the Nation gave was 


juſtly beſtow'd tor what it was given, 


At or wed ers nd As 


and faithtully laid out for their Honour 
and Intereſt. | | 


Edward and Richard I. 


Had great Supplies, but made no Pur- 
chaſes with them of Honour or Inte- 
reſt : What the others beſtow'd for 
the Public Good, they gave away to 
their private Favourites, and wanted 
more to ſupply their Avarice and Am- 
bitions, than the others did to enlarge 
the Nation's Glory. The private Con- 
queſts the Favourites made over theſe 
Princes, were more chargable than the 
Victories the others obtain'd over Na- 
tions. « 

Edward 
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Edvard 1. and Bdward 1M. 


Not only return'd Security and Bene- 
fit for their SubjeRts Gifts, by Con» 
queſt abroad , but by excellent Laws 
at home : What Edward the Firſt _ 
gan well , Edward the Third ga 
Perfection to. bs of were thele ” _ 
Princes more juſt in maki ing good 
Laws, than ſevere in the due ; Aavry 
on of them : And nelther ever ſhew'd 
{o mugh Severity as gal ainſt thoſe thar 
abus'd the Truſt of Juſtice ; as if they 
were more ofgnded at the Enemies * 
Mankind, than at their own. 


Edward and Richard TI. 


Return'd nothing to their Subjects for 
what they gave ; neither by the Brave- 
ry of Arms, to cruſh the Greatneſs of 
their Enemies, norby Vertue of good 
Law's, to increaſe the Profperity of 
the People : They ſeem'd not fitted 
in themſelves to. attempe the firlt, and 
too, much influenc'd by Favourites to 
incline to the laſt. They fear'd the 
Greatneſs of their Subjects more than 

their 
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their Enemies, and ſhew'd they wou'd 
rather have conquerd at home- than 
abroad , as if they wou'd chooſe 
to make their own People. Slaves 
rather then others. They apprehen- 
ded the effect of good Laws, and 
were. molt pleas'd with thoſe that de- 
bauch'd the Truſt of Juſtice ; and the 
Judges eſteem'd moft Loyal that were 
a readily wicked : Thoſe were the 
greateſt Favourites that the People 
moſt hated ; and the greateſt Enemies 
to Men, were reputed the beſt Friends 
to them. 
* 


Edward T. and Edward 1. 


Mingled their Intereſt with their Sub- 
jets, and never refus'd to hear the 
Wrongs of thoſe that aſſiſted them, 
to Revenge their Injures on ©- 
thers. They were equally Valiant, 
and equally Succeſsful, and both dy'd 
uncheckt by Fortune : Onely Edward 
the Firſt died himſelf, and Edward the 
Third out - liv d - himſelf ; but the 
Death of his Glorious Son , the 
> nt tbo pris _ _— = 

eight 0 Age, might juſtly make 
that San-ki clouded. Ed- 
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Edward and Richard II. 


Divided their Intereſt from their Sub- 
jets, ,whoſe Complaint of Grie- 
vances - rather procur'd Puniſhment 
than Redreſs : They thought their 
People's Good was inconſiſtent with 
their Power, and that to be ſenſible of 
Oppreſſion , was Rebellions. They 
were alike in their Tempers, and e- 
qually unſucceſsful : And in the midſt 
of the greateſt Smiles of Fortune, both 
alike forſaken by Her. But Richard 
the Second, in the laſt wretched Scene 
of his Life, had the opportunity of 
ſhewing ſome Teſtimonies that he 
{prung from the Black Prince ; and 
had not livd more unhappily, than 
he dy'd bravely : The firſt he ow'd to 
his Favourites, the laſt to Himſelf. 
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